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AMOS AND SARA - “Sing The Private 
World of Amos” LP 

Picture the most foppish of top-hatted British E 
dandies, drunkenly mincing and slurring his 
way through a series of otherworldly show = 
tunes, with his trusty & only slightly more . 
sturdy female companion bleating away at his _. 
side. That’s at least one way to approach this 
new vinyl reissue of the 1981 cassette-only ¥ 
debut of Amos and Sara, who were otherwise = 
and more truly known as Jim Welton = 
(Homosexuals, Rejects, L. Voag and much 
more) and Sara Fancy (whom we interviewed 
in DH #3). “Sing The Private World of Amos” 
is a singularly strange piece of DIY home 
recording from the year that it all peakedinthe = 
mother country. It’s frantic and at times even © 
informed by a super tongue-in-cheek version 
of punk, albeit a post-post-postmodern 
version in which the joke is not only on you, 
but also on the performers themselves, on 
everyone they know, and on the music 


industry writ large. MOSQUITOES 12”EP 

Some incredible deconstructed, dub-laden moonjams 
from a mysterious UK trio about whom I know next to 
absolutely nothing, save for that this record’s amazing 
and a rumbling low-end stunner during its 15-minute 
tun time. I also know that they’re even better at 
nonsensically describing themselves than even a 
newly-converted dribbling fan like myself, so here 
goes - taken from what I’m assuming is them marking 
their territory in their own Discogs entry: 


Once you’re on board with their shtick, lyrics 
such as “flinky flinky flinky / it kinky” will 
lodge themselves into your frontal lobes for all 
eternity, as will your new favorite 
catchphrases such as “just what is your gripe?” 
and “Yes sir, yes sir, no sir, leave me alone sir”. 
I think it was the tracks that Sara sang that 
snared me first, as she has a fluttering voice 
with all the unpracticed nonchalance of a 
shower singer, and the skill to match. Amos/ 
Welton’s stuff is from a different planet 
entirely. In addition to the character 
mentioned previously, he often combined it 
with this doofus Latin lounge lizard persona 
and evena little bit of Bryan Ferry-ish “smooth 
operator” overacting. The shambling, first- 
take musicianship from Amos & Sara and their 
pals - the pals being subsequently deceased, 
apparently (!) - is just the perfect laxative that 
lets it slip and slide around ever so beautifully. 
It’s honestly, like, one of my favorite pieces of 
long-playing entertainment ever. (Sing a 
Song Fighter; singasongfighter.tictail.com) 


Zomboid-rhythms buttress smoked bass-throbes 
spiked with strung-out guitar figures, shot through 
with percussive seizures sucked into the void. Pre- 

conscious tongues pierce the mix, interweaving with 
extraneous ambient dust picked up on tape-heads. 
Primitive in means yet myriad in scope, five tracks 

culled from urgent live takes re-configured via a 

cubist-prism. 


Now you get it, right? See if your post-conscious 
tongues can pierce the veil of secrecy that surrounds 
this project, and make a grab for a copy of this head- 
spinner of a one-sided 12” while you still can. 
(mosquitoesuk. blogspot.com) 


MOSQUITOES Cafe Oto DL 

Naturally, wanting to know what Mosquitoes sounded like live, I bought this DL-only file of them 
performing at London’s Cafe Oto from the Oto website. It sounds much like you’d expect it to, once 
shorn ofanalog & digital effects, delays and cubist-prism reconfiguration. Those crucial gaps are filled 
in by lots and lots of guitar squalling & soloing, and this approach unfortunately sucks a lot of their 
alien blood out. Certainly I’d have been psyched to see it in person, but in no way does it approach the 
far superior studio material. (Otoroku; cafeoto.co.uk/shop/category/digital-downloads) 


axine Funke 


With the passage of time and an absurd amount of 
listens to her music, I’ve now got a fixed picture of 
New Zealand’s Maxine Funke as this distant, 
island-trapped, internet-shunning  micro-folk 
genius, almost more legend than real. In order to 
confirm or dispel this daguerreotype, I decided it 
was important to seek her out and ask a bunch of 
questions, and fortunately I’ve been able to do just 
that. 


Over the course of Maxine Funke’s two highly 
limited (but thankfully - endlessly streamable 
online) recordings, she’s centered her art around a 
locus of gentle, low- fidelity, super-minimal strum 
and voice, with experimental flourishes that crop 
up from time to time & sometimes at some very 
unexpected moments. Her lovely, accented voice is 
warm and often playful, and my fascination with 


Sibylle Baier’s 1970s recordings has 
blossomed right into the same sort of obsessive 
deep listening to Funke’s two albums, which 
render the old cliché true by revealing more 
personal depth and sparse opacity with each 
listen. 


She’s put out those two phenomenal releases: 
Lace, a set of 2004-08 recordings released on 
then-partner Alastair Galbraith’s Next Best 
Way label; this was later followed by the even 
more magnificent Felt in 2012. Now she’s 
wrapping up a third LP after fits and starts, and 
has even now unveiled herself a bit on 
YouTube, playing some of the new material on 
some quite DIY videos from the privacy of her 
own home. 


When I wrote about her a bit in Dynamite 
Hemorrhage #3, I quoted this bit from Time 
Lag Records, and - I still believe this - called it 
“a far better summation of Maxine Funke’s 
micro-folk miracles than anything I can string 
together”: 


“.everything focuses inwards with an 
utterly beautiful, lulling, tidal tranquility. 
overflowing with warmth & humble magic, 
like watching dust dance in a beam of 
sunlight through an open window. A kind of 
intimate microcosmic observation of the 
everyday, stretching the tiniest joys & 
subtlest quirks of life into something truly 
poetic and timeless. The songwriting is deep 
& revelatory, yet totally raw & unforced. 
Fully in the "now" but also completely part 
of the infinite, like it's been pulled directly 
from the vague spaces between time & place 
themselves... stillness in motion... a sparse 4- 
track home-fi recording, with a gauzy analog 
mist ever present & the sounds of the 
environment gently creeping in.” 


Our interview was conducted via electronic 
mail in November 2017. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: To start, I'd love to get 
a sense of any unifying theme that you see 
binding your music together - be it influences 
you’ ve ingested, an approach you’ve taken, or 
a sense of how the personal informs what you 
write about - or none of these at all. 


Maxine Funke: Well, | lived on a tiny island at 
the top of New Zealand till I was 8. My sister did 
guitar lessons and she would play “500 Miles” 
and “Morningtown Ride” and the like. It was a 
very small community with little rituals like 
fireworks at the school on Guy Fawkes night, and 
a market in the hall on Saturday morning. Now I 
live in a very tiny town at the bottom of New 
Zealand; I can see an island out my window and 
[like to play songs on my acoustic guitar. I guess 
there was a bit of a weird dark tunnel called 
Dunedin I went through on the way here, though, 
ha ha.... 


Your stepfather is Mike Dooley, who played in 
The Enemy, Toy Love and Snapper. Pll 
assume that once he married your mother, he 
had a decent impact on your artistic 
development. What was it like growing up in 
your household? 


I lived in so many houses that is quite difficult to 
answer. We lived in one house for quite awhile 
when I was at high school. I think my parents 
were students then, and then my stepfather Mike 
got a job after that. I remember musicians being 
at our house for sure; when I was younger 
sometimes I would go to band practice with Mike 
when he was looking after me, and hang out in 
another room reading completely-not-child- 
friendly comics, ha ha ha. I remember the house 
being more like a student flat than a home. I liked 
being there alone the best, Mike had boxes of 
records at the back of one of the cupboards; he 
was quite protective ofhis stuffbut that just made 
them sound more treasure-some to me. 


My parents would go out and see music in the 
weekends. Mostly I was too young to go but 
sometimes I did - actually that is where I first met 
Alastair (Galbraith). He was playing some songs 
and I asked afterwards what he was playing the 
guitar with, and he said an e-bow. 


Was/is your mother musical as well, and if not, 
how did she inform whom you’d become 
artistically or otherwise? 


No my mother is not musical, but she was very 


passionate about seeing me perform. I did all 
sorts of shows and contests growing up. In 2012 
Mike won a legacy award at a NZ music award 
ceremony, along with the other members of Toy 
Love. I saw a photo of her there, on the red 
carpet...she looked so proud and glamorous! I 
think she inadvertently taught me how much I 
dislike that side of music, and that's definitely 
informed the way I live my life! 


Did you grow up in Dunedin? What were your 
impressions of your time there, and what drew 
you out to the rural beach town where you’re 
raising your family now? 


I moved to Dunedin when I was 8. Dunedin...my 
impressions...well, one of my primary school 
teachers told me that the layout was based on the 
city of Edinburgh, and that is how Dunedin ended 
up with Baldwin Street, the steepest street in the 
world, because an existing design was just 
imposed on the landscape. Now I know that is just 
a myth, but at the time I thought it must be the 
reason for the square-ness of everything - so 
many corners! Imean South Dunedin isjusta grid 
of streets on reclaimed land below sea level! And 
long dark hallways too, that was a new thing, all 
those old villas. 


Where I had come from, the roads just rambled 
around the hillsides and down to the beaches. Ifa 
tidal wave came and swept Dunedin away, as 
long as the people were safe, I wouldn't actually 
be that sad! I have heard Dunedin is even 
mentioned in an HP Lovecraft story, but I 
couldn't tell you which one. I think of Dunedin as 
warehouses and the wind ripping down Princes 
Street on a rainy night, old pubs....When we first 
moved to Dunedin our mother got my sister and 
I to busk on the main street of South Dunedin; 
those songs, “500 Miles”, “The Carnival is 
Over’...they seemed so poignant then; the 
carnival was definitely over! That's when songs 
became magical to me, I think. 


We moved out to Taieri Mouth because Alastair 
already had a small place out here and he hated 
being in town in summer and also there was a 
refugee aspect to the move too; we really needed 
some space from my family! 


Tell us a bit about The Beaters, a duo that you 
formed with Dooley at age 19. Did you play out 
together much?; were any recordings made?; 
and how would you characterize your sound 
and influences? 


I liked writing songs, and when I left high school 
I sort of just melded into my parents’ social 
culture, pubs and seeing live music, so I think we 
played at a party and maybe at a pub. That was 
before I learned to use a four track, so I was still 
in a live band mindset, so no recordings. 


I think the sound was really primitive, just songs 
played on an electric guitar with a drummer. I 
liked all sorts of music back then, but mostly I was 
just happy to have a song to play. I admired Roky 
Erickson a lot as a songwriter, I remember that, 
and Alex Chilton back then too, I liked that 
“Kangaroo” song...and Alice Cooper ha ha 
ha...we did a cover of “The Beat Goes On” - 
Sonny and Cher, I could easily sing in the Cher 
register, ha ha ha... did the Sonny parts too.... 


You were also the vocalist for a few years in 
The Snares, playing with your stepfather and 
others. Finding your two viny] releases, along 
with much information online, has proven to 
be pretty much impossible for me. So: what 
was this band like, and how does it hold up for 
you now? 


That was a straightforward noisy rock band. 
Leaving rock behind was such a liberating 
experience for me. I just don't look back! 


Maxine playing with THE BEATERS 


I guess you also played guitar in Snapper, with 
Peter Gutteridge, at one point? When was 
that, and what were the circumstances 
surrounding you joining and leaving them? 


I think that was 2000, I have a feeling that was my 
mother’s idea. Mike just told me that was what 
was happening and I just did what they told me, 
but it seemed like an interesting thing to do for 
sure! 


It was just one show as part of an arts festival; 
some Dunedin bands played and it was live 
broadcast on KFJC or some radio station. I had a 
terrible cold and I remember feeling quite lost in 
it all. We played in a big venue in Dunedin called 
Sammies, which is a massive old theatre. There 
are a lot of big old buildings in Dunedin because 
of a gold rush in Otago in the 1860's. In Dunedin 
at the time there was a Cadbury Chocolate factory 
and they donated some chocolate; I was very 
nervous and I remember eating quite a lot. 
Alastair told me afterwards that Peter was very 
unhappy with me, I think I might have eaten the 
whole band’s quota!! I didn't play with Snapper 
again. 


At the time I was teaching myself picking 
patterns on the guitar, and I remember after 


practice Peter would play along with me on his 
electric piano. I liked those moments the best. I 
liked the way he just zoned around on one chord 
for ages, lightly adding in extra notes and letting 
it just evolve like a cloud. 


My “sources” also tell me that you’re 
partnered with and/or are cohabitating with 
Alastair Galbraith, and perhaps even have 
children together. How did your relationship 
come about, and how have your respective 
approaches to making music informed each 
other’s? 


Well, I remember meeting him as I already 
mentioned, but he remembers meeting me at an 
outdoor music festival, I can't remember where 
exactly now. I used to ask him what he thought of 
me when he first met me, hoping he would say 
something romantic, but he'd just reply that I 
seemed really uptight! 


He joined in with some of the Snapper practices 
on his violin. I saw him at a flat party once and 
suggested we play music together; he thought it 
would be good if I played cello, which I 
sometimes did along with him and others as part 
of an improvised string group, so that was how 
the 100$ band started, and we got paid 100$ to 
open for Chris Knox in Dunedin one night. 


I really enjoyed his company and _ playing 
improvised music was a real blast after playing in 


rock bands. I loved it; that was the most fun I have 
had making an album, or playing on one, Alastair 
recorded it...one night especially when we played 
live at a party in his warehouse/flat - that was fun! 
Yes, we have a son called Ra who is 13 now, but 
we are not together anymore...but that was a neat 
time...for a short while there...ha ha ha.... 


I doubt I inform his music in anyway, I don't 
know, having such a big age difference, there 
wasn't really anything I could teach him, I don't 
think. He is the reason I record with a Teac 4 track 
and I still don't really want to go digital, although 
sometimes I think about it, but no, I still love the 
sound I get. He is very good at recording and 
mixing, so I would like his approach to inform 
mine more actually but that just takes practice, I 
guess. 


He told me that Peter or Graham Jefferies, sorry 
I can't remember which one, taught him how to 
use microphones and a 4 track, and he passed that 
approach along to me. It is very liberating to have 
complete control, and make your very own 
world; it feels more potent and more efficient 
time wise, too. 


I had won some money in high school, with the 
intention that I would go on to do a course in 
digital recording, but I just knew that wasn't for 
me and even though it hasn't always been easy, I 
don't regret going off the deep end! 


Funke, Galbraith and Baby Ra 


What can you tell us about the Hundred Dollar 
Band, whom you played in with Alastair 
Galbraith and Mike Dooley in the early 2000s? 
Were you an active band that regularly played 
live (aside from what’s documented on the live 
“Waves and Particles” CD)? 


I guess we were quite a short-lived band. We did 
some recording in the concrete basement of a 
building he was living in in Wanganui. I really 
enjoyed playing the walkie talkies, and after that 
we played at a pub in Dunedin at least once. I felt 
pretty rotten when I was pregnant though, and 
also I guess when two members ofa band turn the 
other member into a step grandad, well....there 
was a sort of overarching bad mood around, I 
guess you could say. After that, it was just easier 
to make stuff up on my acoustic guitar at 
home...ha ha ha.... 


Your first LP, 2008’s “Lace”, is fairly stark 
and minimal compared with the somewhat 
more playful “Felt” album from 2012. How do 
you see the two collections after so many years, 
and how do _ you _ characterize their 
differences? 


I listened to Lace awhile back when it was being 
reissued, and some of it was surprisingly good, 
and some of it made me cringe! Felt I listened to 
not long ago, and I liked it! I guess Fe/t came from 
a quieter life - being a Mum, reading books; there 
was a lady I really relied on for babysitting, she 
would come around quite a lot, and boy was she 
a talker! I would write songs deep in my mind in 
those times just to stop from going mad, so there 
is a conversational rhythm to some of those 
songs. 


I watched and read “Picnic at Hanging Rock” a lot 
and still do; that's in there. I guess Lace is a town 
record and Felt is a country record; well, that's 
how I lived when I wrote the Fe/t songs. 


How were your two LPs recorded - I’m 
assuming at home, in front of a 4-track? 


Lace was made in different parts. Alastair 
recorded a few of the songs, and he had a little 
studio set up in the garden shed in Taieri Mouth. 
That was back before Ra, so I just played my 
songs on his guitar, and he did the rest. At some 
point when Ra was really little I got my own 4 
track, and a luxman tape deck too with two mic 
inputs. I had already bought a couple of 
condenser microphones with that money I had 


won in high school, so I used them and J still do. 
Some of the songs I had written back before Ra, 
around the Hundred Dollar Band time, and some 
of them were written after Ra was born, when I 
was living in Taieri Mouth. We did live in 
Dunedin for a short while when Ra was tiny, and 
some were recorded there when I was pregnant. 


Felt was all me in Taieri Mouth. I used an old 
pearl electret microphone Alastair got me for my 
birthday; that's why it's called Felt because it has 
auniformness to it, being all written and recorded 
in one place, all made up of similar particles like 
the fabric felt, whereas Lace has more contrasts 
and spaces. 


A Doug Mosurock review on Dusted of your 
own 100-copy “Felt” LP perhaps presciently 
said that “I’m not sure that someone half a 
world away who’s keeping a profile this low 
really wants to be disturbed”. How close is that 
to the truth? 


I think I would like to get out a bit more in the 
future, but also it's hard to think ofa nicer context 
to play live in than the one I've had recently as a 
teacher aide at Taieri Beach School. They have a 
strong culture of respect in the classroom; there 
are only 15 pupils in the school, and although I 
don't play them my own songs, the way they listen 
is very satisfying. They have to lie on bean bags 
after play lunch and close their eyes. Then after I 
have played a song they get to tell what pictures 
they saw in their minds, and what they thought the 
song was about. They are very mature. I saw a 
Joan Baez 1965 concert on YouTube the other 
day - they are not unlike that audience in fact, they 
even spontaneously sang along with the /a /a lala 
lala la bit in that Iggy Pop song “The Passenger”, 
which is very much like another version of “This 
Land is Your Land”, I think. I can turn any song 
into a children’s folk song, even “Telegram 
Sam”, that went down well. 


Once quite a while ago now, I did that to one of 
Alastair’s songs; at first I thought he was crying 
it was so good, then I wondered why he was 
bending over...he was laughing so hard! There 
was something a bit Singing Nun/Eurovision 
song contest about it, I guess. 


Actually, I don't have a problem being heard and 
not seen...it comes from the inside anyway. 


What’s your general relationship to the 
internet and social media, if any? 


I think Facebook and YouTube, they are a sort of 
fantasy world, and writing songs and reading 
books - that is a fantasy world too, and I just can't 
have all of them in my life or I would disappear 
completely! So I write/record songs and listen to 
music on YouTube when I'm not, and leave 
Facebook alone. I like to write letters and email 
them; it's neat how you can attach pictures or 
songs or whatever. I recently used music my 
friend from Canada sent me called Motem, and I 
had fun making some really experimental pieces. 


I know when I did a brief interview with you a 
few years ago (in Dynamite Hemorrhage #3) it 
was really about Sibylle Baier, to whom I 
casually compared your music to. Are there 
other kindred  singer-songwriters or 
musicians whom yousee your own creations as 
being in spirit with? 


As far as kindred spirits go, there is a part of me 
which always resides in a mythical land where 
Joan Baez is president, Judy Collins is the queen, 
Malvina Reynolds runs the workers’ union, 
Judee Sill - Pope! Judy Durham is head girl, Kath 
Bloom; poet laureate...Iris Dement - Sunday 
School teacher...ha ha ha; man, I wish that place 
was real! 


Although they are not songwriters, I love 
listening to Our Aquarius by Sophie Cooper, and 
Inner Fields by Delphine Dora and Bruno 
Duplant. Having their music on is like having 
angels in the house! 


Even though “Lace” and “Felt” have been 
tough to come by on vinyl, even after being 
reissued, you’ve consistently kept the material 
online on your Bandcamp page. (Thank you). 
Are you happy that you’ve done so? 


Yes! I use the money to buy movies or games or 
whatever online when Ra is here, so I love my 
Bandcamp page, and I love listening to other 
people’s albums too. Occasionally something 
really touches me, and I feel the need to let that 
person know...and I love the nice comments I 
have received, too. 


Where does creating music fit in with your 
other life responsibilities at this point? 


It's important to me that it's a steady part of my 
routine, so when my teacher aide job ends I'll 
make sure to fit it around whatever else I end up 
doing. I'll have more time now; Ra is older and he 
lives with Alastair five days a week now, so I 
hope to be busy...well that’s how my conscious 
mind sees it, but actually I don’t have that much 
control really it’s more like a weather event when 
I write a song... wish I could control the weather! 


You’re working on new material for a third 
album now. How long have you been putting 
this together, and how has your approach to 
songwriting and guitar evolved at all over the 
past half-decade? 


I collected up songs after Fe/t was released, and 
I told myself I was going to finish the album this 
year, but when I put them all together I realised it 
was just a paler version of Felt. It needed more 
energy and structure and contrasts. So [have been 
very busy building it back up. At this point, [have 
kept the three best songs from the first attempt. 
About the time when I realised I had a pretty flat 
album was also the time my little teacher aide job 
started, and I must have played them a hundred 
songs at least by now, so it was almost like 
something out there was helping me. Being 
exposed constantly to all sorts of songs from 


different times and voices, all those new chords and combinations and all that singing...it's really 
helped! 


So [have been evolving recently, for sure. I have a stack of printed-off songs, and I can sift through 
them for the right key or chord when I think up lyrics, or just use what has been in my mind recently 
as a Starting point. I do think though that there is a pattern and a melody already in the words/visions 
themselves, so with the really good lyrics, the song will sort of write itself. I can go into the world 
or atmosphere of a song and the words will reflect that, like recently I read a really good chapter in 
a Christopher Isherwood novel, and I sort of lived in that scene when I wrote the song, even though 
the meaning of the song was from my own life. 


When can we expect to hear the newest Maxine Funke material? 
Right now it's the 20th of November, so I am on course to finish it this year still! That's still my goal. 


Anything else you’d like to add or say about your music, your surroundings, your process or 
any other topics at all? 


These were some amazing questions; at first it looked like hard homework, but then I really started 
to enjoy writing - so - thanks!! 


Maxine Funke discography (playing as Maxine Funke, not in a band) 
e = =©Lace LP (2008; Next Best Way; reissued in 2016 on Time Lag Records) 


e Oranges in the Oaks / Warming Off \athe-cut 45 (2011; Epic Sweep) 
e = Felt LP (2012; Epic Sweep; reissued in 2016 on Time Lag Records) 


ROB NOYES - “The Feudal Spirit” LP 

This masterful batch of complex, Takoma-school 
acoustic guitar scramble came out in 2016 ina 
pretty limited run and obviously turned a few 
heads, so “Poon Village” pressed up a bunch 
more in 2017 ina delightful cardboard sleeve w/ 
paste-on artwork. Noyes, who only had a tape to 
his name before this LP, instantly jumps to the 
head of the “contemporary guitar” line, sharing a 
lunch table with luminaries like Daniel Bachman, 
Will Csorba, Andy McLeod and Matt Sowell. A 
typical track on the album is full of thick, ringing, 
guitar brambles, and sometimes when he really 
picks up a head of steam, as on “Blather” or 
“Paydirt”, you really hear his phantom limb 
jamming hard at the strings as well. Other tracks 
are more contemplative and have a much lighter 
touch, as on the self-fulfilling “Cloistral Hush”. 
There may be a Raymond Pettibon drawing on 
the sleeve, but trust me, we’re a real long way 
from The Nig-Heist on this one. (Poon Village; 
poonvillage.bandcamp.com) 


SPRAY PAINT & BEN MACKIE - “Get 
Legless” 45 

Didn’t Spray Paint retire or something? They 
were flogging a New Bomb Turks level of spray- 
and-pray vinyl there for awhile across multiple 
labels, but whatever brief hiatus they took from 
all that has served them well. This short-song 45 
with someone named Ben Mackie has one 


fantastic uptempo metallic K.O. divebomber 
called “Friendly Moving Man” that makes an 
utter hash of the guitar strings. The flip is a b-side 
in the 1960s sense of the term. Spray Paint have 
really mastered an industrial-strength “pigfuck” 
attack that would have absolutely blown me away 
ona bill with Pussy Galore, Scratch Acid and Cop 
Shoot Cop in 1987. Can we still make it happen? 
(12XU; 12xu.bigcartel.com) 


THE WORLD - “First World Record” LP 
It’s 1979 in the dreary, funky north of England all 
over again and your favorite bands are Pigbag, 
Maximum Joy and Essential Logic. The World - 
who are from Oakland - have grafted nearly forty 
years of independent learning onto that shopworn 
template, and as on their 45, they’ve infused it 
with a great deal more punk gnarl. When I see 
them play live it’s not really a dance party per se; 
it’s more like a rapid-fire set of pumped-up, 
noisy, hipshaker jams, each usually only 120-180 
seconds short. There are bongos and there is a 
saxophone; there is splatter percussion; there is 
Andy Human’s Chrome-damaged dub guitar 
bleed; and, in Amber Sermeno, the best non-UK 
postpunk vocalist since the dude that sang for the 
Hand Grenades. No wonder the kids love it so 
much. The album has done that live experience 
much justice. 

(Upset The Rhythm; upsettherhythm.co.uk) 


The Majora Records Story 


two interviews with Nick Schultz 


Many years ago - why, it was back in the early 1990s - | wrote and edited another print fanzine that made 
much ado about the unheralded rocknroll and other musical acts of the day. Though I took pains back then 
to ask people to not send me promotional records for review - I had this weird thing about taking a slice 
of some tiny label’s meager output and then not reviewing it (a phobia since overcome) - I still received 
a weekly avalanche of very sellable “promo crap”. Interscope CDs, Dionysius & Sympathy 45s, Estrus 
Records LPs - you name it, it probably found its way from my P.O. box into the Amoeba Records used bins 
in the 90s, and sometimes even into my mag’s review section and personal collection. 


A mysterious label from Seattle called Majora started sending me 45s really early on, back in 1991 when 
I published my first issue. They were absolute left-field DIY head-scratchers, too, with minimalist, baroque 
cover art; scratchy, barely-existent production values (regardless of the artist); and were often noise-ridden, 
complex, strange or were beautifully bent in other ways. Majora, I came to find out, was the “house label” 
of the Sun City Girls, who were putting out their best and wildest work during the first half of the 1990s, 
yet the label wasn’t run by the band and was instead a one-man project run by their pal Nick Schultz. 


Nick and I exchanged a few letters back then. That’s what one did - wrote letters or postcards if you didn’t 
have someone’s phone number. I’m pretty sure it was Nick who put me in touch with New Zealand’s 
Dadamah, whom I then interviewed in a 1993 issue of my fanzine. By that time he’d put out some 
absolutely phenomenal weirdo records by Skullflower, Dadamah, the Sun City Girls, Gate and Barbara 
Manning/Seymour Glass, the last of which I must’ve played 500 times by that point (and on/y the A-side). 
Every time one would arrive in its unusually stupid-simple packaging - always with mindblowing artwork, 
bare-necessity personnel details, and a simple typewritten Majora P.O. box address. It added to the 
cumulative vision of a very singular and very special record label - one that took great pains to curate and 
form a sub-underground that actually fit exceptionally well together, despite its varied & various far-flung 
approaches to creating strange, fractured noise and avant-folk. 
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Majora then continued to dig deeper. The 
remainder of the 90s not only saw even more Sun 
City Girls vinyl from them, but outstandingly 
freakish records from Leslie Q (the label’s most 
unsung act, if you ask me, and a woman very ripe 
for rediscovery and canonization), Total, 
Crawlspace, Eddy Detroit (!!) and two Paris 
1942 records featuring Moe Tucker and the 
Bishop brothers from SGC that Nick kind of 
accidentally-on-purpose released (“ooops!”). 
Then at the end of the 1990s it was over - and 
Majora was no more. 


The idea to track Nick down in 2017 came from 
my listening to the Leslie Q records at home and 
the realization of just how perfectly 
representative her lo-fi, shattered folk/noise was 
of the label’s aesthetic. “Say - whatever 
happened to that guy, Nick from Majora?”. 
Thanks to Chris Freeman and Alan Bishop, I 
tracked him down in Skyway, WA, where he’s 
been since the label was active. Then, I read an 
interview that Gretchen Gonzales did with Nick 
in 2000’s Muckraker fanzine #9 which was so 
good at digging into the man’s background and 
approach that I reckoned we’d do this thing in two 
parts: first, I’m printing the original Muckraker 
interview in its entirety. Then, I’ve asked Nick a 
few questions, 17 years later, to square the circle. 


Thanks so much to Gretchen and to Patrick 
Marley (Muckraker editor) for letting me reprint 
this piece. It’s a foundational bit of primary 
research that really unlocks much of what made 
Majora so uniquely wonderful nearly thirty years 
ago. 


MAJORA 
Nick Schultz 
Interviewed by Gretchen Gonzales (1999) 


Majora has been an American factory of 
weirdness throughout the 90s. The label’s arcane 
releases sound undated, even when particular 
styles have become passé. Sole operator Nick 
Schultz has kept hidden from any spotlight, 
lending the label an elusive allure. His ear for a 
certain exotic sound echoes throughout the 
releases and has taken Majora down a unique 
path. Artists like Gate, the Sun City Girls and 
Total have numerous records under the Majora 
flag, giving them a stable foundation for further 
progression. Majora’s haunting imprint has 
quietly rooted itself as a backbone of the 
primitive underground. 


Muckraker: In the 60s jazz, rock, and classical 
music all branched into radical areas that 
affected both the underground and the 
mainstream. Can you imagine music today 
making such an impact? 


Nick Schultz: Yeah, why not? You really gotta 
remember context and not over-romanticize 
certain social/political movements. I’m guilty of 
this to a point. Centers of hyper-creative activity 
are always interesting focal points. Though I 
lived in Phoenix, I was lucky enough to spend 
tons of time in L.A. in the late 70s and early 80s, 
and I have great memories of live music action in 
great places like The Whiskey, The Starwood, 
Cathay de Grande, Lingerie Club, and The Music 
Machine; do these places still even exist? The 
point is, the scene at that time in that place was as 
wild and free as anything else and I’m not going 
to lament the fact that I may have missed out on 
something else of historical relevance. I’m sure 
there are Bay Area turntable hootenannies going 
on today that are worth their history-making salt, 
or maybe buskers in Cologne sitting on street 
corners with their laptops and 303’s. So yeah, I’m 
sure there are enclaves of creativity simmering 
out there; the trouble is rooting them out. 


Enlighten me on the L.A. and Arizona scene 
during that time. 


Nick: In L.A. there were various waves of 
activity coming from different parts of town and 
it all added up to an amazing amount of brilliant 
stuff within a few years. Phoenix was sort of an 
adjunct early on because of the Paul Cutler 
connection. Dangerhouse and Slash magazine 
drastically altered my perception of how music 
was made. Going into lowest common 
denominator dive bars to see bands was a huge 
change from the stadiums and rock festivals of 
the mid 70’s. Seeing The Ramones in a medium- 
sized hall around ‘78 was one thing, but to see X 
on a six-inch stage in a bar the size of my house 
a year later was mind-numbing. A lot of younger 
people don’t understand how the world changed 
back then. Something weird just happened to 
cause a tremendous amount of grassroots 
organizing, including record labels, zines, and 
independent live venue promotion. I could make 
a list of interesting bands I saw and heard from 
that period that would be staggering, but the thing 
that really blows my mind is the sheer amount of 
documentation and exposure that started around 
‘77 or ‘78, because before that independently 
produced music was extremely obscure. I look 


back at my favorite records from that time and 
think it’s a goddamned miracle that it ever got 
released and that I ever heard it. 


Were any Majora artists affiliated with the 
Los Angeles Free Music Society? 


Nick: Perfect example. Atthe time seeing X at the 
Starwood or the original Gun Club lineup at the 
Cathay de Grande or early Black Flag gigs was 
cutting edge underground shit to me, but of 
course there’s always deeper subterranean levels. 
I’ve not gotten that RRR retrospective, but my 
only clear recollection of that label was the 
Darker Scratcher comp. 1 remember David 
Wiley (of Human Hands) had a bunch of stuff by 
them because he was friends with that crowd and 
since I didn’t have a lot of access to it 1don’t have 
vivid recollections. Maybe Les Seldoms had a 
cassette with them, I can’t really remember. 
Since Wiley knew those guys there’s a decent 
chance than Dan and Mary Clark who played on 
all of Eddy’s records probably at least knew that 
crew and maybe had a track on a comp cassette. 
The Kirkwoods probably knew those people 
(isn’t Monitor directly linked to LAFMS 
somehow”), but all they ever talked back then 
was gibberish. It was a freakish fucking labyrinth 
- you’ dneed Coley, Metal Mike, Chris D., Dennis 
Duck to sort it all out. 
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Sun City Girls 


Who are Dan and Mary Clark? 


Nick: Dan, a.k.a. Clear Bob, wrote “Let’s Just 
Lounge”, which Sun City Girls covered on a 
Majora 7”. He was in the Feederz with Johnny 
Precious and Frank Discussion and I think he 
played in the Consumers for a minute, but I don’t 
remember for sure. The Feederz and Consumers 
both took off to California for the big time punk 
scenes, then either split, disbanded or otherwise 
scattered. Bunches of them came back to Phoenix 
and most died of various unnatural causes. Dan 
and his lovely wife Mary proceeded to toil away 
for many years with Victory Acres and Joke 
Flower (both inadequately documented ona split 
LP put out by Placebo). They played on all of 
Eddy Detroit’s LPs as well. They’re both 
extremely talented and have a sorely overlooked 
history. Dan’s brother Doug is an amazing guitar 
player and was in Maybe Mental with Doug 
Oliphant for many years, as well as Mighty 
Sphincter and other weirdo outfits. 


It seems like people are trying lots of different 
approaches these days; it kind of casts a grim 
shadow on the old style extended jam. How do 
you think digital deconstructionists are 
changing the face of underground music? 


Nick: Shit, I dunno. Since they had such a huge 
head start, guys like Cage had all the best ideas. 


Consequently everyone since has been trying to 
play catch-up to varying degrees of success. All 
of the new technology and evolution of styles are 
just as likely as not to inspire the most creative 
people to new heights. Q Bert or Mike Mills could 
have easily jammed with the Arkestra. The 
possibilities are definitely not finite. 


Define the role of a record label. 


Nick: 1 don’t think that’s clear. In most cases 
everyone wants to shift some units and make 
some money, but when you get down closer to my 
level that’s generally not much of a realistic 
consideration. For me it’s all about 
documentation - putting things out there that 
probably wouldn’t make it otherwise. There’s 
less and less of that for the taking these days since 
every time some idiot farts into a tape deck it 
seems to find its way to the marketplace. With 
something like MP3 it’ll only get weirder. 


Why did you start Majora? 


Nick: My initial plan was to blow a tax refund on 
a Paris 1942 7” and be done with it. I couldn’t 
make the Paris record happen so Alan Bishop let 
me pilfer a coupla SCG cuts as a booby prize. 


Many of your releases have the ESP grid on the 
back. Are there other labels that have 
influenced you? 


Nick: First I must say that the grid was more on 
an homage than a comparison. It’s hard to say that 
any record label influenced me directly since I’ve 
just sorta stumbled along all these years, but the 
one that comes to mind thatreally helped form my 
DIY aesthetic would be Happy Squid. 


What’s up with Happy Squid? 


Nick: John Talley-Jones from the Urinals ran 
Happy Squid. The Urinals stuff may not have 
been the first DIY records I ever bought, but they 
were definitely the most unrepentant about it at 
the time. He put out stuff by his bands and other 
weird records by his friends and their bands. 


The Keats Rides A Harley comp LP he put out 
was like a list of my favorite bands at the time - 
vintage Gun Club and Meat Puppets (I swear to 
God they were great for about two years), 100 
Flowers, Human Hands, plus some great one-offs 
like the Tunneltones (a Savage Republic side 
project). I didn’t realize it then, but it was a great 
time to be alive. Now, I dunno. 
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Paris 1942 


You’re the sole person in the universe who put 
out the most Sun City Girls recordings, and 
you covered them during a crazed period. 
How do you like their new stuff? What’s your 
favorite SCG platter? 


Nick: They’ve always had lots of disparate 
elements thrown together which are emphasized 
to varying degrees, and I was lucky enough to 
have a very liberal reign over organizing extant 
recordings during a period when they were busy 
doing more important things, like traveling. I 
tried to present the material in such a way as to 
show some sort of stylistic concision. Their 
newer releases have for the most part been so 
sprawling that they don’t tend to have that same 
quality, and that’s a problem I have with the CD 
format generally. My attention span is such that 
I’m way more satisfied with 20 minute blasts than 
70 minute marathons. Of their newer releases, 
I’ve been most impressed with the soundtracks 
and I can’t really get through the multi-CD sets 
without getting bored. That’s not really a 
commentary on the content so much as the 
format, though I’m sure had I been given editorial 
control over the same material it would have 
probably surfaced in much different form. I don’t 
really like to choose a “favorite” this or that, 
though I do have a lot of nostalgic affection for 
their first LP on Placebo. 


Were you tight with the Placebo label? 


Nick: Tight, uh, no. I knew Placebo honcho Tony 
and pretty much everyone who recorded with 
him. He had a sort of midget mafia in Phoenix; 
they did the local live band promotion and had the 
only organized label and I sort of hung around the 
periphery of that as an observer. It was a small 
community so you couldn’t help knowing them. 
I was actually banned from all future live gigs 
after “the Jello Biafra incident” thanks to the 
loose lips of Brad Singer, but I was already slated 
to move to Seattle at that point so didn’t care too 
much. On the eve of my departure I attempted to 
burn down Crash (a local venue) during a Poets 
Corner performance, but was foiled by do- 
gooder/photog Kim Campisano who was 
probably too drunk to recognize a good gag when 
she saw one. 


How did the Paris 1942 records come 
together? 


Nick: Like I said before, that was what I wanted 
to release first, but Jesse (who was sort of the, uh, 
“brains” behind Paris 1942) decided that the 
material should just remain unreleased. I assume 
it’s because it’s all unmixed practice tapes of 


somewhat dubious quality, but who knows? He 
just kept nattering about it being too 
embarrassing. I let it drop but after a few years of 
fairly successful releases I decided to put 
something together without telling anyone. Alan 
and Rick thought it was pretty funny when I 
handed them a stack, but Jesse about blew a 
gasket when he discovered a copy while 
thumbing through Dan Clark’s record collection. 
I gota pretty stern lecture, I gotta tell ya. Alan and 
I co-conspired on the LP (again without Jesse’s 
knowledge), and he happened to walk into my 
friend Michael’s record store in Tempe on the 
very day he received a copy from me and it was 
just laying there on the counter to greet him. I 
eventually sent hima big box of ‘em and asked for 
his blessing but I’ve heard nothing. 


Who is this Jesse from Paris 1942? 


Nick: He’s got a new last name which I don’t 
remember, and a slew of aliases including James 
Verlaine (on Eddy Detroit’s Immortal Gods LP) 
and Jesse Akari (on various Sun City Girls 
recordings). He was a fairly active and creative 
musician for a few short years and insinuated 
himself into every decent group playing in or 
around Phoenix during the first third of the 
Reagan administration. Back when Moe Tucker 
recorded Playin’ Possum she was looking for a 
gigging unit to back her up and Jesse signed up, 
dragging Rick and Alan Bishop into the fray 
whereupon he just took over; thus began Paris 
1942. The results were pretty interesting, at least 
to my ears, and would have been lost to time had 
I not stepped in. Otherwise Jesse would only be 
remembered for swimming across a moat to kiss 
Chrissie Hynde. 


On to Eddy Detroit, an office fave here in the 
Motor City. Was Immortal Gods an early 
Majora release? How did you find this 
character? 


Nick: There’s a lot to say about Eddy, but I’m not 
necessarily the one I would deem appropriate to 
say it. I’ve known him since 1981 or so; he’s 
always been a mainstay in the Phoenix clubs and 
coffee houses and has usually surrounded 
himself with the cream of the outsider crop, some 
of them creative musicians, the others an 
assortment of miscreants and freaks. Immortal 
Gods and his second LP, The Philosopher's 
Journey, were both released on Eddy’s own Pan 
label in ‘82 and ‘87 respectively. I’m not sure 
how I got roped into releasing his newer stuff, but 
Jungle Captive was a blast to put together, 
although unfortunately it looks like it’s gonna get 
overlooked just like the first two. 


», Most of your releases have little 

info and simple if not stark 

| packaging. Why the elusiveness? 

) Any reason you don’t number 
your releases? 


| Nick: [never numbered my releases 
because at first I never expected that 
§ there would be successive releases. I 
was about six or seven in before I 
realized I had a going concern, and 
by that time it seemed there was an 
established, recognized aesthetic 
happening. As far the look of the 
records (many of which I designed), 
/ there werenever any pre-established 
parameters, but I kept a pretty tight 
la oa reign on it because I wanted to be 
are ~, able to look back at them without 
Eddy Detroit wincing, so it’s really just a 
How did you get hooked up with Eddie Flowers? reflection of my __ personal 
preferences. I only goofed once, by 
Nick: We used to just swap stuff and he’s send me copies of giving deference to that nitwit 
Slippy Town Times. Eddie’s great, he’s been at this since you Morley on the Amerika LP. 
were in diapers, and I defy anyone to show me a more pure 
artistic expression than Crawlspace. Anyone who thinks Many of the Majora artists have 
otherwise can suck my shit. multiple releases on the label. Did 
you want to thoroughly represent 
What’s up with Square 9? Is it really from South America? these bands instead of issuing a 
If there’s a Majora release that seems to be from the way bunch of random records? 
past, it’s that one. 


Nick: It’s really always been down 
Nick: | dunno when that was recorded. Not too terribly long to available recordings to release 
before it was released, maybe two years. That one was a large and available funds to release them. 
ensemble improv piece with David Oliphant at the helm. The Plus, I think people have always just 
guy’s a genius at the mixing board and that one was recorded settled for less in my case. If anyone 
and mixed live to DAT (that puts an age on it). David has a else starts paying attention to ‘em, 
fairly large and impressive discography at this point, most they head in that direction. Eddie 
recently with Life Garden. I’ve been trying to get a follow up Flowers understands the dynamic 
to the Square 9 tape but have only gotten so far as a verbal here, and so do the Sun City Girls. 
agreement. Alan has talked about releasing some of his The rest are retarded whores. 
collaborations with David as well. 

Has every Majora release been 
How did you hook up with Natisuta Hetekata? home recorded or did any of the 

bands use studios? 
Nick: The guy at Bad Vugum connected us. None of them 
spoke English, so all communication went through him. After Nick: The Ramleh record was done 
I agreed to do the thing and had it mastered they sent this inastudioandIthinka few SCG cuts 
hideous artwork that just wouldn’t do. I wrote and suggested on Devi. Elsewise I have no idea. I 
that either they try again or let me do it, to which they think the Crawlspace stuff was done 
responded with some crap about artistic freedom and they on someone’s fairly elaborate home 
insisted that I use what they sent. So I used something I had studio. Most others are pretty 
lying around, sent them their copies and never heard from ‘em obviously home recorded. 
again. I’ve had more trouble with shitheads and precious 
goddamned cover art. 


What was your most satisfying release? 


Nick: Early on, each successive release was a 
total gas. By now I’ve become a bit jaded. SCG’s 
Matahari is my fave to listen to. Within the 
confines of my defined aesthetic, Eddy’s Jungle 
Captive, Leslie Q’s Presque Vu!, and the Square 
9 LP fit quite nicely. I don’t have a specific 
answer, I’m pretty close to all of ‘em. 


What do you family and co-workers think 
about your activities? Did you bring the latest 
Eddy Detroit to Easter dinner? 


Nick: Unfortunately (or perhaps fortunately), I 
happen to be one of those honest-to-goodness 
reclusive types. Only one person in my family 
knows if I have any hobbies at all and I haven’t 
spoken to her in over two years. It’s been at least 
that long since I’ve talked with my parents, and 
I’ve only actually seen them one time in the 
eleven years since I left Arizona. A few of my co- 
workers know about Majora, but they don’t care 
and don’t ask and wouldn’t at the furthest stretch 
be interested. I work in a union warehouse, and 
the dominant interests are sports, killing (also a 
sport apparently), gambling and misogyny. 


What’s your job like? How did you get 
involved in the union? 


Nick: I work in a frozen food warehouse along 
with about 800 redneck males; it’s 15 degrees 
below zero and I use my steadily deteriorating 
back muscles to move shit around for senseless 
blazing hours every day. I look forward to each 
day like a gaffer’s hook to the testicles, but on a 
relative scale I’m rewarded reasonably well for 
my tolerance in spite of my lack of education, 
technical know-how, and dubious social skills. In 
a nutshell, I’m trapped like 99.9% of the rest of 
the world. I was elected to be shop steward 
because of my verbal tenacity, unwavering 
contempt and mistrust of management, and my 
entertaining lack of judgment when it comes to 


confrontations. I’m the only steward in company 
history to be suspended (since all before me have 
been ass kissers totale), and even the union 
officials regard me as a pain in the ass since I 
don’t have ulterior motives for personal 
advancement that would cause me to self-censor 
and acquiesce when it’s politically appropriate. 
Wotta dumb ass, hunh? 


How is it that you’re always hurting yourself? 


Nick: Like Jackie Chan, I always do my own 
stunts. 


What’s the worst job you’ve ever had? 
Nick: Being my parents’ son. 


How reclusive are you exactly? Explain your 
contact with the outside world. 


Nick: | live in a place called Skyway, just south 
of Seattle. It’s all white trash and ethno trash and 
I quietly blend in with them. I have my stupid 
rituals; I go for falafel once a week, I enjoy a nice 
curry as well. I go to the same places all the time 
so I don’t even have to order, they see me come in 
and know I want yakisoba, panang curry, 
eggplant bharta, whatever. 


I go to the movies during the day while everyone 
else in working. It’s quieter and no one kicks the 
back of your chair. I don’t go see bands anymore. 
The only place that books things I like is an 
aggressively upscale gay dance club. It’s 
definitely no place for an undateable hetero slob 
to spend the evening. 


Do you have any help with the label? 


Nick: I’ve had help on some artwork at various 
times, but it’s been an absolute bloodletting 
getting anything done. I’ve sure I wouldn’t have 
gotten nearly as much done with a partner. 
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clear factory 


Do you play any instruments? 


Nick: Vve played guitar for 25 years, though 
there’s no recorded evidence of it. Over the years 
I’ve accumulated a huge array of ethnic and 
electronic instruments. These days I noodle 
around on my Moog mostly, but I tend to get bored 
pretty quickly, so nothing ever comes of it. I 
played in a few crappy bands when I was much 
younger, but could never hang with the social 
aspect of it all. The MIDI revolution should be 
ideal for me, but my age has blown my attention 
span to the wind. Ah, well. 


Why haven’t you released your own stuff? 


Nick: Mainly because it doesn’t exist. Even 
though I’ve been a musician my whole life, I’ve 
lacked the discipline to document anything I’ve 
ever done. Kinda stupid really, considering. 


Do you have any future plans for the label, or 
will Y2K delete Majora? 


Nick: Well, since Majora is about the only thing 
I’ve ever done or been involved with that conjures 
up even vague notions of pride or 
accomplishment, I don’t see me ever purposely 
shutting it down. That said, there is nothing ofnote 
on the horizon at this time. I took a huge financial 
hit on the last several projects which coincided 
with various personal problems, which has left me 
fiscally vulnerable and unable to pursue any new 
ideas, at least in the short term. I’m working on 
straightening these issues out though, and I’m 
hoping to begin releasing LPs again, even ifit’s on 
a much more limited basis. 
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As it turned out, Gretchen’s interview with Nick 
Schultz did in fact mark the end of Majora 
Records, as the last Majora release was the CD 
version of Eddy Detroit’s “Immortal Gods” LP 
in 1998. I think we can potentially read between 
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the lines a bit on where that “huge financial 
hit” might have been taken. So now let’s jump 
ahead to October 2017, and my interview with 
Mr. Schultz for this issue. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: First, Vd be interested 
in catching up with you in the 18 years since 
you did the only interview I’ve seen with you - 
the one in Muckraker from 1999. What are you 
doing in Skyway, WA these days - are you 
working in the frozen food warehouse with 800 
redneck males? 


Nick: Well, after nearly 30 years of lifting heavy 
boxes and driving around on a forklift in subzero 
temperatures, I finally qualified for early 
retirement and enough of a pension to barely 
survive, which sounded fantastic to me - so for the 
last year or so I've just been enjoying my free time, 
and saying goodbye to chronic back, knee and 
shoulder pain. Luckily though, I've still been able 
to get the right wing perspective in the YouTube 
comments section - who knew cute kittens were 
"lib-tard jew propaganda"? 


Let’s talk about some of the artists you worked 
with and who you championed back then. I’d 
be interested in going over a few of them to get 
your stories of working with them, what drew 
you to their music then, and how it holds up for 
you now. 


Let’s start with Leslie Q. 


Nick: Leslie started sending me cassettes filled 
mostly with her playing electric guitar with a 
drummer and maybe sometimes other people, 
which was in the ballpark of something by Dead 
C. or Liquorball or something like that, which was 
all fine and good - but peppered amongst that stuff 
was all of this quieter solo stuff that was totally 
cracked and unique sounding to me. The closest 
thing I'd heard to it was maybe Erica Pomerance, 
and Leslie was way more freewheelin' than even 
that. 


I'd suggested we do a record of the solo 
stuff, and she was disappointed because 
she was more into the rockin’ stuff, and 
who could blame her, bashing an electric 
guitar is one of the greatest feelings 
around, and although that stuff was 
probably worthy enough, it was her solo 
stuff that really killed me. So I just 
transferred the stuff liked in a suitable 
order onto a DAT and sent it off to be 
pressed up. Meanwhile, Leslie seemed 
super ambivalent about the whole thing, 
not interested in cover art, or even song 
titles. Ironically, every letter I got from 
her was filled with punk zine-style 
collage art and sprawling diatribes. 


Eventually, after continued pestering 
about song titles (I suppose we could 
have forgone them completely), she just 
sent me a huge list of words and phrases 
she liked that I could pick and choose 
from, and since she never had any 
suggestions for the cover, I just took a 
photograph of her that she had 
previously sent and enlarged it on a 
photo copier until it was all distorted and 
washed out looking, and I think it sorta 
suited the vibe of the whole thing. 


When it finally came out she seemed 
totally underwhelmed about the whole 
thing. She showed even less interest in 
the second LP and the 45, and outright 
disliked the artwork I used, which I stole 
from some crazy book I found that had 
Hebrew text and tons of strange 
drawings. I think she eventually came 
around and was somewhat proud of the 
records, maybe because their existence 
gave her some underground rock street 
cred or something. She'd always done 
live stuff throughout this period, 
probably more of the electric style that 
she preferred, and I think there was an 
element of performance art thrown as 
well. 


Later on she did an LP on Menlo Park, 
which I believe was run by the To Live 
And Shave In L.A. guy, Tom Smith I 
think, and years later she ended up 
telling me she liked the records I did 
more because they flowed together way 
better, which was pretty much the first 
indication I ever got that she ever even 


listened to them. Later she played in band format with 
Temple Of Bon Matin; she was briefly married to Ed 
Wilcox, who led that band; and also played, along with Ed, 
on some Arthur Doyle records. Eventually she wound up 
doing some kind of totally crazy hip-hop style which had 
the same relationship to hip-hop that her solo acoustic 
stuff had to practically all other solo acoustic music. 


She's drifted from town to town for years: Olympia (where 
she went to Evergreen State), Portland, Oakland, Tucson 
and other places- I can't remember them all. About 4 or 5 
years ago she got pissed offat me, and I haven't heard from 
her since, which is somewhat worrisome since she wasn't 
doing too well the last time we spoke, and the conflict we 
had at that time wasn't exactly a huge deal. Hopefully she's 
still out there somewhere. 


How about that Skullflower “Rift/Avalanche” 45, 
which blew me away at the time and is still my favorite 
thing by them. Obviously you went on to work with 
Matthew Bower for quite a while after that as well. 


Nick: I was swapping my early Sun City Girls stuff with 
Stefan (Jaworzyn) for copies of his early Shock/Broken 
Flag releases (if you've never heard Birthdeath, Form 
Destroyer or Xamen, all that early stuff, you should track 
it down), and we cooked up the single at that time. At some 
point before the thing actually came out, though, Stefan 
and Matthew started a blood feud and for a while I think 
they even haggled over who got custody of the 
Skullflower moniker, much like the legendary Drunks 
With Guns dispute here in The States. 


Leslie Q's "Presque Vu!" LP (1994) 


Ican't remember the details, but Stefan went on to 
do Ascension and other things, and then Matthew 
sent me a tape of material of just him doing 
electric guitar stuff which I loved immediately, 
from which we put together the Beyond The Rim 
LP under the name Total. The guy is super- 
prolific, obviously, so we put together the Double 
LP Here, and Time Is Space soon after that, 
which turned out great. The cover art for that one 
was done by this girl I met in San Francisco, a 
friend of Barbara Manning, but I'm blanking on 
her name right now, Cordelia I think; I'm too lazy 
to dig through my boxes of correspondences to 
figure it out. She also did the art for the deluxe 
version of SCG Borunku Si Dorita 2 X 7", and 
her stuff is really great. I remember that she 
agreed to do the art for the Total LP and it took 
forever, and I had no idea what she was working 
on, but I loved what she gave me for the SCG 
record so I waited semi-patiently, and it was 
completely worth it. 


When I saw the artwork the first thing I thought 
of was Cream's Wheels Of Fire, and 
unfortunately the people who printed the cover 
didn't understand what I was asking for, because 
I was expecting that shiny foil-like finish, but 
instead just gota flat silver and black print job. It's 
still great, but not entirely what I'd hoped for. 


The next batch of material Matthew sent was 
much more aggressive and noisier, which I wasn't 
as into as the first two LP's, but I went ahead 


Skullflower 


divided this material into an LP called Clear 
Factory and a 10" EP. The cover for Clear 
Factory was from an etching or something by 
Erika Bury, who lived in Portland at the time, and 
for the cover of the 10", each one had a unique 
photo made by Emma Quinn in my basement by 
exposing dried leaves and stems and shit under 
the enlarger and developed on the photo paper, so 
there was no camera involved. I had never heard 
of the technique before, but it turned out pretty 
cool. I took those photos and glued them to some 
nice paper with lightly splattered paint and rubber 
stamped titles. 


The Princess Nicotine compilation. 


Nick: Alan Bishop came home from his first trip 
to Burma with all kinds of music and ephemera, 
and he made me dubs of a bunch of the cassettes 
he brought back which I immediately flipped for. 
Since Burma was pretty much cut off from the 
rest of the world at that time due to their military 
government’s isolationism, which was just 
barely starting to open up at that time, this shit 
was in no way available in the States, and they 
definitely had their own take on things. 


Itold Alan we should do a compilation of this shit, 
because it deserved to be heard, and it took some 
coaxing to get him involved, which is pretty 
surprising in retrospect. He had originally just 
copied me a few of the cassettes he had brought 


back, and he had a bunch more, so I asked him to 
go through and pick his favorite songs to show the 
wide variety of the different styles that were 
there. Alan put together the collage art cover for 
the thing and we shipped it off to be pressed. 
There's no info on the thing at all, because we 
couldn't exactly translate the Burmese from the 
cassettes, and we wanted to just put it out there 
and see how people reacted to it. Some people 
initially thought that it must be some kind of Sun 
City Girls side project, since we had already done 
something similar with the Square9 LP. Anyway, 
Alan reissued it on his own label, and I think he 
even went back and did the research on the 
musicians, plus there might be some extra tracks 
as well, I can't remember. 


Dadamah, which was what really cemented 
the label as one of my favorites once those first 
two 45s came out. 


Nick: With that one, again I was doing a swap 
with Bruce Russell for some Xpressway stuff, 
and he sent me a mixtape of a bunch of different 
people looking to get stuff released. Dadamah 
was easily my favorite, so we did the two singles 
pretty quickly, and they turned out great, so they 
recorded an LP which is really fantastic. 


Kim (Pieters), who did all the artwork, was pissed 
about the cover of the LP, though, because it 
didn't turn out like she expected. She had some 
specific Pantone Color she wanted which I had to 
special order, and it was pretty expensive. So the 
cover comes back and it basically looks like a 
black and white cover. If you hold it up to the 
light, you can see that it's some super dark purple 
or something, not black, and I think the image 
came out blurrier than Kim had intended, perhaps 
because of the old-style printing press used - I 
dunno. The lady I dealt with at the pressing plant 
said they could redo the whole thing, but unless I 
gave them some different instructions it would 
turn out exactly the same, so I made the executive 
decision to let it stand as is. 


In those days I had my records made by Ville 
Platte, who were a bunch ofhillbillies out in cajun 
country; wait, maybe they were swamp rats (they 
were great and super nice, by the way); anyway, 
you get the picture. they were working with old 
equipment probably from the 50's or 60's; which 
is why I used them; I loved those old-style covers 
and they were the only ones still doing them at the 
time. 


And finally Gate. In your Muckraker 
interview you called Michael Morley a 
“nitwit” so there ought to be a good story 
there. 


Nick: Well, after I did the first Dadamah stuff, 
Morley identified me as an "outlet", so he 
contacted me about releasing some stuff. We did 
three LPs: Guitar, Amerika, and Metric; they're 
all good, turned out great and all that, but the guy 
was busy making deals with so many people at 
once he couldn't keep his shit straight. This was 
pre internet/email days too, so you're 
communicating with people by writing letters, 
which sounds insane, I know, plus I'm working a 
shitty full time job with forced overtime and 
doing the label myself, which included arranging 
all the manufacturing, printing, and on some of 
them there was the home-made art project angle 
which involved gluing, painting, folding, 
stuffing records and sometimes inserts into 
covers then into poly-bags and doing mailorder 
from ads in zines, and lugging all that shit to the 
post office or UPS. 


This is before LPs went for $20-$30; I wasn't 
making shit on any of this; I was juggling multiple 
credit cards, figuring that once I had enough 
releases coming out that there would be a more 
consistent money flow coming in and I could 
achieve some sort of equilibrium. Well, that 
never happened. Anyway, in retrospect I couldn't 
give a shit, but Morley being a bit ofa flake, gave 
another label a release he had already said I was 
going to do. I was way more annoyed back then. 
I had my releases lined up in my head, funds set 
aside for this or that, someone drops a wrench into 
it...B4M! Plus, Ireleased the LP Metric which got 
me in Dutch with both Bruce Russell and Tom 
Lax, because it turns out that was technically 
considered a Dead C. record, and Morley passed 
it off as Gate, and I guess I was supposed to know 
better. Sure, it sounded more like a Dead C. 
record than the other ones, but he's in the fucking 
Dead C. right? Anyway, Lax and Russell gave me 
the bum’s rush over that one for some reason. 
Fuck 'em. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What sort of “halo 
effect” has the relative popularity of the Sun 
City Girls - such that it is, with a popular 
reissue of “Torch of the Mystics” etc. - had on 
the rest of the Majora catalog? Or is virtually 
all of that stuff long sold-out? 


Nick: If there's any "halo effect" at all, I'm 
completely unaware of it. It's been 10 years or 
more since I've been contacted by anyone about 
anything related to Majora. I can't remember 
exactly when I threw in the towel and stopped 
actively trying to get rid of my back catalog, but 
it's been a long goddamned time. I tried flogging 
shit on eBay fora while, but I fucking HATE eBay 
now, I haven't used it for buying or selling in 15 
years at least. I don't know what my exact 
inventory is, but I have a shit-ton of copies of 
some of these things. Sometimes I get the idea 
that I should set up a cheapo website but then I 
think maybe I'd rather chew my own foot off. I 
hate to admit it, but if it was Eddie Flowers or 
Leslie Q. on the 32nd floor of that Vegas hotel last 
month, THAT'S the kind of "halo effect" I could 
really use. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What does the benefit 
of hindsight tell you about the 1990s 
underground that you helped document? Do 
you see that music as just part of a continuum 
that merely carried something else forward, 
or was it a unique period of creativity that you 
just happened to see clearly enough to want a 
part in it? 


Nick: I dunno, I started the label on a lark. I've 


always loved music and records, and during the 
first punk wave I fell in love with tiny labels like 
Happy Squid and Dangerhouse, and anyone who 
put out their own record with a homemade cover, 
and anyone making music that didn't have a 
chance of selling, yet they had a few good songs 
and they put the shit down and documented it: all 
of the stuff way out on the margins. 


In the late 1980s I was trying to get someone to 
release recordings by Paris 1942. I grew up in 
Phoenix and I knew Sun City Girls and Jesse in 
those days. Paris 1942 only did a few shows, 3-4 
tops, one of which was in L.A., and they had one 
cut on a PHX compilation, a Modern Lovers 
cover, I think, but they recorded extensively in 
Moe Tucker’s living room. I had acassette or two, 
and thought it was a crime that the stuff wasn't 
available. I had tipped off Byron Coley about 
them, and he expressed interest in putting it out on 
the Forced Exposure label at that time, so I was 
bugging Alan to make it happen. Unfortunately 
he couldn't get Jesse to agree to it, and it was 
mostly Jesse’s thing; I think he wrote most of the 
songs. 


The way the band came about was Moe lived in 


Phoenix and had recorded a solo LP, called 
Playin' Possum if { remember right, and she was 


Sun City Girls 


looking for a backup band to play live. I ran into 
her at Grassroots Record Exchange, and the guy 
who owned it knew me and knew I played guitar, 
so he tried to get us together, and it was all a bit 
weird, I was all into X and Gun Club, making trips 
to L.A. to the Starwood and The Whiskey, and the 
Cathay De Grande, and Moe was practically my 
Mom’s age, and wanted to do Bo Diddley covers 
‘nshit, and while I loved Bo Diddley then as now, 
the whole thing didn't make any sense to me and 
I blew it off. At some point after that I was at Zia 
Record Exchange, which is where Jesse worked, 
and I'd known him for years, even pre-punk; he 
had worked in at least three or four different 
records stores over the years that I can think of, 
and I ran into him at the famous Clash show at the 
Santa Monica Civic, so we were both early 
adopters, and had that connection. Jesse loved 
Television, The Fall, and The Velvet 
Underground above all else as far as i could tell, 
and he hada framed photo of Lou Reed behind the 
counter that said "Dad" underneath it. So at some 
point Moe comes into Zia and tells Jesse she's 
looking for musicians, which Jesse jumps at and 
does something I would never had thought of - by 
sheer force of personality, he takes over the whole 
project. 


The Sun City Girls existed at that point, but it was 
pre-Charlie Gocher, who lived over in Tempe and 
whom I knew in an entirely different context at 
the time. SCG were a five piece sorta art rock 
thing, completely different from what they 
became, and Jesse was way into them and even 
wormed his way on stage as an extra few times. 
So when he meets Moe, he recruits Alan and Rick 
to help out, and they begin rehearsing, and Moe's 
then-husband Steve records everything as they 
go. Whenever I went into Zia, Jesse would play 
me cassettes, and at first they really did do the Bo 
Diddley shit, but it was cool; Jesse was trying to 
channel James Chance and funk it up quite a bit, 
and eventually they recorded a bunch of bad-ass 
originals, and it was shitty demo quality, but for 
fuck’s sake - that's the best quality there is. That's 
why Jesse didn't want it released, because is was 
all too raw and unmixed, and the original 
multitrack tapes were long gone, and all that was 
left were the unmixed cassettes. Jesse sorta 
dropped out of the scene after that, went to school 
for computers or something, and I Imagine that he 
wanted that stuff to sound like Marquee Moon or 
something, and we'll never know how that stuff 
would have sounded properly recorded, but that 
doesn't lessen the greatness of the stuff we were 
left with. 


So I was living in Seattle by this time and was 
acting as a middleman for Byron, trying to get a 
Paris 1942 record to happen, and when Alan 
finally said once and for all that Jesse wouldn't go 
for it, he mentions that he had a bunch of SCG 
material recorded, and I knew I had an income tax 
return coming my way, and I had seen my friend 
Gary release a SCG single the year before I left 
town and watched him put that together, and I had 
been present fora couple of Placebo record sleeve 
stuffing parties in the past, so I asked Alan if I 
could do a single, and that's what started it. The 
punchline to all of that was, after I had done 
several releases, I decided to press up a Paris 1942 
7" with the intention of making it a mailorder 
bonus single to go with the SCG Live From 
Planet Boomerang double LP, which I did 
without permission, which I had already learned 
was probably gonna be harder to get than 
forgiveness. From there it was easier to bully my 
way into doing the full LP. 


What was the question?...oh yeah, continuums... 
yeah, there are loads of different scenes and 
genealogies and continuums around, and I'd hate 
to try and find a through line in whatever it was I 
was doing. The shit just came at me for a while 
and I did my best to make sense of it all when it 
was happening. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What brought about 
the end of the label? 


Nick: A big motherfucking confluence of 
bullshit. I never consciously ended it, but at some 
point I was in massive debt, I was physically and 
emotionally exhausted, and I just had to step back 
and try and reorganize my life. Getting out of debt 
was my first priority. Corporations can play that 
game of wagering massive debt against the 
imaginary value of their stock; fucking Amazon 
has practically taken over the world by 
leveraging the fuck out of everything they touch 
and shitting on everything in their path, and if it 
all crashes and everything burns you can just 
laugh like a maniac and run for president. 


I tried a bush league version of that, only I didn't 
want to rule a giant serfdom of pigfuckers talking 
to their Alexas and having chicken pot pies and 
cheetos delivered to their bedsides via flying 
saucer, I just wanted to put out a few good records 
a year and call it even. The only way I could have 
done that and not gotten into financial trouble 
would have been to release one or two things, sell 


every goddamned one of them, then start over. 
For all the praise it got, I lost my ass on Torch Of 
The Mystics; \ got stiffed on 20% of the pressing 
when a distributor went out of business, and it 
took several years to sell the rest of them. But I 
was caught up in it, and I abused to hell out of any 
credit I could lay my hands on, with the logic 
being if you've put out cool shit that appeals to a 
certain crowd, they'll trust you when you 
rightfully assert that they should dig Crawlspace 
as much as they dig SCG or Dadamah. I got away 
with it for a while. I always meant to start 
releasing things again, but by the time I dug my 
way out of debt, shit got weird where I worked, 
which was an independent grocery supplier, and 
some of the smaller local chains that we supplied 
got picked off by bigger chains like Kroger, and 
other smaller stores just got hammered to death 
by Walmart, Costco etc., so there were layoffs, 
and then eventually a merger with another 
independent from California and some people 
didn't survive that. 


So with all of the uncertainty that goes along with 
that kinda shit I became obsessed with paying off 
my house so that I could afford to live if I ended 
up having to start over with some minimum wage 
job. As it is, the world is so out of whack that I 
would never be able to afford this tiny shithole 
I'm living in if had to rebuy it at the height of my 
earning ability. It's currently "worth" five times 
what I paid for it. So by the time I worked enough 
overtime to pay off the house, it was like ten years 
since I had released anything, and I felt too 
estranged from the whole process, and had lost 
any connection to whatever kind of ghetto 
"scene" I was affiliated with. I still flirt with the 
idea of pressing up a vanity project or two of my 
own recordings, which I've always meant to do 
from the beginning, but I've never even been able 
to settle on what sort of stuff] should try to record. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Are you interested in 
music/bands these days, and if so, what are you 
listening to - or what would you be putting out 
now if Majora was still a going concern? 


Nick: Sure, yeah, I still buy more records than I 
should, but it seems like mostly reissues of old 
weird records I've never heard of, and old weird 
records that I got rid of in leaner times and 
regretted it. Of the modern shit, I like a lot of the 
oddball electronic shit, like Andy Stott/Demdike 
Stare, I'll give anything on their label a second 
look, and Warp still put out some cool stuff, I love 
Gonjasufi, Planet Mu put out good shit most of 


the time, and I also dig a lot of the hybrid world/ 
funk/jazz people are doing, my favorites being 
The Heliocentrics and that whole Whitefield 
Brothers camp: Karl Hector, Poets of Rhythm et 
al. 


I also dig all of the shit coming out of Mali and 
northern Africa, although there seems to be a glut 
of it now, but everyone should track down 
anything by Lobi Traore’, who passed away a 
while back - especially the live stuff, it's killer. I 
also buy a lot of the solo acoustic stuff like on 
Tompkins Square, and I really love those Nathan 
Bowles LPs; I forget who put those out. I don't go 
see much live anymore, for all of the predictable 
reasons. Even when I was doing it several times 
a week all through the 80's I never felt 
comfortable in crowds, and everything about 
humanity has gotten drastically worse from as 
near as I can tell. Last time I saw Quintron I had 
to stand behind a bunch of assholes six inches 
taller than me holding their phones in the air and 
laughing inappropriately during the puppet 
show. Sometimes I'll go, though, and it's usually 
worth it, but it's getting harder to convince myself 
to do it. 


I can't think of much that I know about that I'd be 
itching to release if I had the chance, though 
there's this girl in San Francisco who sings in the 
cafes, and there's a ton of phone-quality videos on 
YouTube where she's being drowned out by 
people talking, but she's got a great voice, she's a 
delightful oddball, and a total goddess. Her name 
is Meredith Axelrod, and she does old songs from 
the 20's, and not the ones you'd recognize either, 
it's mostly deep cuts, and she plays with a wide 
variety of different people, but the best ones are 
when it's just her, or her and Craig Ventresco, 
who is a monster guitar player (he did the score to 
the Crumb documentary, and has some other solo 
stuff out), and better still when she's playing in 
her kitchen so you can hear it properly. I'd love to 
have a not-too-overproduced LP ofall of her best 
songs. She's fantastic. 


Majora Records 


1990 

Sun City Girls - You’re Never Alone 
With a Cigarette 7” 

Sun City Girls - Torch of the Mystics 
LP 

Skullflower - Rift/Avalanche 7” 


1991 

Sun City Girls - Three Fake Female 
Orgasms 2x7” 

Sun City Girls - Dawn of the Devi LP 
Dadamah - Nicotine/High Time 7” 


1992 

Dadamah - Scratch Sun/Radio Brain 
” 

Dadamah - This is Not a Dream 
12”EP 

Sun City Girls - Let’s Just Lounge/ 
Immortal Gods 7” 

Barbara Manning & Seymour Glass 
- February 8th, 1992 7” 

Sun City Girls - Eye Mohini 7’EP 
Gate - Guitar LP 

Gate - Metric LP 

Sun City Girls - Live From Planet 
Boomerang 2xLP 

Square 9 - Tsunami .2_ LP 


1993 

Sun City Girls - Valentines From 
Matahari LP 

Sun City Girls - Bright Surroundings 
Dark Beginnings LP 

Sun City Girls - Borungku Si Derita 7” 
Sun City Girls - Borungku Si Derita 2x7” 
Total - Beyond The Rim LP 

Gate - Amerika LP 

Simon Wickham-Smith & Richard 
Youngs - Asthma and Diabetes LP 


1994 

Leslie Q - Presque Vu! LP 

Eddy Detroit - Seed of the Oyster 7’EP 
Eddy Detroit - Mephisto Cigars/Molecule 
” 

Various Artists - Princess Nicotine LP 
Paris 1942 - Paris 1942 7°EP 

Total - Here, Time is Space LP 


Discography 


Ofthe -AGOPITHECHS. 


1995 

Leslie Q - The Casual Plane LP 
Leslie Q - Other Space 7”EP 
Crawlspace - The Exquisite Fucking 
Beauty Of Crawlspace LP 

Total - Silver Pillows 10” 


1996 

Natisuta Hetekata - Ki LP 

Simon Wickham-Smith & Richard 
Youngs - Enedkeg LP 

Total - Clear Factory LP 


1997 

Crawlspace - The Dark Folds Of Infinity 
Grow Pink With Desire LP 

Paris 1942 - Paris 1942 LP 

Ramleh - Boeing LP 


1998 

Sun City Girls - Valentines from 
Matahari CD 

Sun City Girls - Bright Surroundings 
Dark Beginnings CD 

Eddy Detroit - Immortal Gods CD 


10 PARALLEL WORLD PUNK-ERA SINGLES 


Last issue I trotted out a self- 
aggrandizing list of my 100 favorite 
45rpm singles, stacked and ranked 
in some order that made sense only 
to me. In the course of doing so, I 
came to realize how many first-class 
bands & songs went missing, merely 
by never having been waxed at seven 
inches and at forty-five revolutions 
per minute. It got me thinking about 
just how far I might be able to 
descend into my own navel by 
inventing a list of punk or punk-era 
singles that never existed - yet 
should have. 


They’d all have to be good enough to crack the Top 100, this fake listicle of mine. They’d be singles 
we'd all be mooing over and pining for once they went out of print. They’d - in short - be the ten best 
Parallel World Punk-Era Singles of all time. (and by “Punk era”, I very expansively mean 1977 
to the present). Here goes. 


THE SCREAMERS - “Vertigo (Let’s Go) / Matar Dolores” 45 

I’ve said my piece about The Screamers’ extensive collection of demo recordings in other writings, 
the gist of which goes something like, “if they were really saving themselves for a major-label LP 
contract that was ultimately never proffered, well, no big deal. Based on the evidence, the album 
would have been pretty lame in any case”’. Totally sick burn, am I right? Yet had they plucked these 
two revved-up synth attackers from the pile and plopped them onto a Dangerhouse 45 - oh my lord. 
We’d be slobbering about it the way we slobber over the label’s Bags, Weirdos and X 45s. Fact is, 
there are the only two Screamers tracks I really even like - with “Matar Dolores”, which I first heard 
on a bootleg-ish EP that Seymour Glass put out on “Stomach Ache Records” in the 90s, being a 
particularly pogo-tastic bit of insanely catchy, propulsive motoring. There’s always been that tinge 
of “what if....” regret with these guys, and this fake 45 is that what if. 


39 CLOCKS - “Psycho Beat / 78 Soldier Dead” 45 

From early 80s Hannover, (West) Germany, the 39 Clocks were out-of-time psychedelic marauders 
grafting their strangely minimal DIY hum onto the dominant post-punk template of the day. I mean, 
virtually no one was overtly psych in 1981, so they did what they had to do, melding their psych 
moves with garage punk and teutonic standoffishness - and lo, it was very, very good. Dressed VU- 
style in black w/ tiber-cool sunglasses, these Deutschland bombers put out one very solid but often 
very uneven album called “Pain It Dark” that year, and I’ve taken the two best songs from it to create 
one truly awesome nonexistent 45rpm single. The music here is drenched in black moods and manic 
energy, and junkie-era Lou Reed would most certainly have approved. I might even have to boot up 
200 copies of this 45 just so we all can hear it in its proper format. And yes, that's them on the cover 
of this issue you're holding. 


BONA DISH - “8am / Challenge” 45 

Bona Dish were a tape-only early 80s UK DIY quartet with a passel of first-rate songs that never got 
officially waxed until 2013’s The Zaragoza Tapes on Captured Tracks. Their music was a weirdo 
art student pastiche of avant-experimental ideas (violin, crashing metal and tape loops), tempered 
with lovely female vocals that gave Bona Dish a decided sheen that rooted them very much in the 
bedroom pop ethos of the day. I still don’t get, even after that phenomenal reissue, that we’re not all 
yammering about them more, or at least half'as much as we do about Young Marble Giants. If I had 
to pick two for a mythical monster 45, I’d go with the stumbling “8am”, full of tension and wiry 
guitar, and especially “Challenge” - a “version”-esque b-side that displays just how far-reaching the 
dub ethos was with art school DIY rockers in 1981 England. It had a good beat and you could dance 
to it, as the kids on American Bandstand would say. Total hang-on-the-wall, triple-digit collector- 
scum bait at your better record stores, had it ever existed. 


PIRANHAS - “Piranhas Attack / Dangerline” 45 

They wrote two melt-melting songs in a career that comprised two full-length LPs, an EP and two 
singles. Two. Yet let us not cast rhetorical stones at Detroit’s spazz-punk Piranhas (1999-2004) for 
having hid those mere two songs on 2000’s Piranhas Attack 12”EP (on “Tom Perkins Records”), 
because they’ re so spectacularly blown-out and warped that I still spin them nearly every other month 
in one form or another. They played blitzoid garage punk with an arty bent, mostly driven by a circus 
keyboard right out ofan old-tyme Barnum & Bailey’s revue. The singer sounded like the sort of rogue 
who’d hang himself by his mic cord every night, or carve the club’s initials in his chest, all in good 
fun & entertainment of course. I was so into these tracks, and so not into the LPs that followed, that 
I’m even today a little bit frosted at their missed opportunities. And I never got to see them, either. 


THE 2x4’s - “Zipperheads / Iron Line” 45 

Oh yeah. Until not even twenty years ago I’d only known John Hovorka, who helmed this 1979-81 
Beantown group, from his “mersh Americana” work with The Turbines in the mid/late 80s. I didn’t 
like it much. Then those early Hyped2Death Homework comps turned me onto his solo 45, and even 
better, the 2x4s and the phenomenal art/goof/punk 45rpm b-side “Little Cities”. What a song! Weirdo 
intentional doofus voice + rubber-band guitar + a strange over-obsession with factory drill presses 
and sheet metal work = parallel world genius. The A-side of that 1980 single, “Bridgeport Lathe”, 
was even a little bit of “college radio hit” in Boston. Yet only in 2007 w/ the release of a complete- 
tracks CD did we all get a sense of the 45 the 2x4s should have released. In case you hadn’t guessed, 
it’s this one. The berzerk, shape-shifting ““Zipperheads” is one for the ages, existing in a glass case 
world where only early Fall, Chain Gang and the Puritan Guitars live. “Iron Line” is just as mighty. 
C/U entire pressing! 


CRIME - “Terminal Boredom / Dillinger’s Brain” 45 

When those remnants from the never-completed “Crime box set” that Revenant was going to put out 
finally arrived as part of the Murder By Guitar 1976-1980 comp, it really underlined just how 
selectively they’d chosen the white-hot tracks for their two real 45s (no, Ireally don’t count that third 
one by “Johnny St. John” and “Frankie Valentino” as being a “Crime” record). The contrast with all 
of their other studio recordings - except for these two songs - was pretty marked. In fact even these 
pale a bit next to “Hot Wire My Heart”, “Frustration” etc. yet are so clearly of the same molten, guitar- 
bleeding-out-of-every-orifice construction that to leave them as mere LP tracks would be a goddamn 
shame. Each is so aggressively snotty, stupid, crude and - let’s just call it what it is: bad ass - that 
not even the fact that Frankie Fix ripped off his own guitar riffs from “Frustration” in order to write 
“Dillinger’s Brain” can keep it from landing on the Parallel World Top 10. 


RED CROSS - “Notes and Chords Mean Nothing To Me / Tatum O’Tot and the Fried 
Vegetables” 45 

The joie de vivre with which teenagers Red 
Cross approached their craft in 1982 has long 
been one of my all-time favorite musical 
pleasures, and these two comp tracks from that 
year, the year their masterpiece Born 
Innocent was released, show them at both 
their most gnarly and their daffiest. They’d 
actually switched their moniker to “Red 
Kross” on our a-side and then to the permanent 
“Redd Kross” on the flip, while still hewing to 
the snot-nosed, crashing, anything-goes NY 
Dolls-informed punk of the LP. These two 
scorchers were from their brief “Tracy/Janet’”’ 
period, with Tracy Lea (be still my heart) on 
rhythm guitar & Janet Housden on drums. 
“Notes and Chords” is a manifesto of sorts - 
it’s all there in the title - and while they damn 
themselves with false modesty, Uriah Heep it 
most definitely ain’t. “Tatum O’ Tot” crams in 
a few pop culture references, as they were 


Red Cross 


quite known to do, while burning through a manic pace with ascending guitar chords as the main riff. 
Td kill to travel back in time to see it live, yet by the time I’d caught up to them, they were doing their 
paisley-poop Neurotica stuff. No thanks! 


THE BAGS - “We Don’t Need The English / We Will Bury You” 45 

Unlike other lists make, this one’s not rank-stacked. If it were, lemme just tell you now, this Parallel 
World 45 would be #1. Like the previous phony forty-five, these tracks sprang from limited-run LA 
punk comps that came and went like a limited-edition Furby on Black Friday. “English”, of course, 
is the savage smoker that kicked off the 1979 one-sided Dangerhouse compilation Yes L.A., an easy 
contender for best punk comp ofall time. “Bury” was a little less heralded, initially appearing on the 
poorly-recorded 1983 Life is Beautiful So Why Not Eat Health Foods LP that Mike Watt’s spin- 
off New Underground Records put out, yet having been recorded five years previous in 1978 - a 
lifetime in punk years. The Germs were on there, too, and Darby had been dead for three years. 


Alice Bag’s even more savage and ferally pissed on this one; not merely content to belittle the limeys 
and ruin “the Special Relationship”, she’s now borrowing from Khrushchev and is ready to overturn 
the western world. Everything about The Bags - the sound of the guitars, the brevity of the songs, 
the intensity of the vocalist, the brilliance of the song construction - marks punk rock at its absolute 
highest point. I hope you’ll forgive me some hyperbole on that one, because I’m not joshin’. 


MIDNIGHT CIRCUS - “The Hedonist Jive / Leather & Lace” 45 

I have Chuck Warner of the Hyped2Death label to thank for this one - well, we all do. He put out a 
compleat-works CD of this early 80s UK band and no one cared; in fact, at this very moment there 
are 12 copies of it for sale on Discogs, all going for around $2.50. Unless you’re a dedicated deep 
delver into ultra-obscure early 80s English DIY -- deep enough to have bought or heard the Angst 
In My Pants comp EP from 1980; to have been trading micro-release cassette tapes in the UK around 
the same time period; or to be clued-in enough to have bought Chuck’s CD, you probably still haven’t 
heard these two stunning tracks. 


The Midnight Circus took their name from a Pretty Things song, and even at a very young age were 
way tuned in to the rhythm & the motion of the times: recording on the dirt cheap, pushing ahead with 
boundary-breaking rock music despite a lack of native talent, sending out homemade cassettes of 
their practices & 4-track sessions to fellow travelers for the price of a blank, plugging into the most 
primitive synths imaginable, and firing off multiple attacking rounds of very aggressive, choppy 
guitar. They were so nervous about the reaction they'd engender with this downscale approach that 


Meat Puppets, 1980 


they never even played live. These two songs are their masterworks. "Leather & Lace" is "primitive 
shit rock" to the nth, and “The Hedonist Jive” is a ramshackle tribute to alcohol and shagging. Really 
- what’s not to like, people? 


MEAT PUPPETS - “Unpleasant / Teenager(s)” 45 

Finally, we come to The Meat Puppets, one of the first hardcore punk bands I ever heard on the radio 
(Maximum RocknRoll Radio, 1982). I laughed. I was even a little bit scared. I told Kristi Hartman 
at school all about them the next day, and we wrote their name on our Pee-Chees in mocking tribute. 
See, if you’ve heard their debut Meat Puppets album you know what I’ve talking about. It’s some 
of the most histrionic, over-the-top, caterwauling, socket-bursting artpunk of all time, and it’s not 
even their best work from the early period; that would be on the In A Car EP and on this fake 45. 
Both tracks come from compilations - the Amuck LP of Arizona bands that Placebo put out in *82, 
and a flexidisc that was including with Take It fanzine the same year. “Teenager(s)” features the 
greatest opening seconds of any song, ever - a clicked-off surprise cowbell intro, followed by an 
absolute blitzkrieging shitstorm of nonsense. It eventually settles into a hippie doper vibe, presaging 
the band they’d soon become, yet their early career was a monument to creatively destroying the punk 
rock idiom by working from within. They nearly pulled it off, too. 


KEKE end KREKKK 


HASH REDACTOR - “Demo Tape 2017” 
Super-impressive 4-track bludgeoning from a 
Memphis combo who are undoubtedly 
comprised of heavy hitters from the scene’s 
social whirl. This tape stopped a few Fall fans 
dead in their tracks when it hit the digital 
airwaves in the late summer, but I’m hearing a 
much more abrasive sort of gas leak pummeling, 
in the style of The Gordons and punk-era Leather 
Nun. There’s even a song called “Panic” for 
christ’s sake. Not a great deal of care has been 
given to elegantly starting and stopping the songs 
in an orderly fashion, and the overall hint given 
is of a demo that points to something much more 
ferocious that’s heading down the pike. 
(hashredactor.bandcamp.com) 


ODD HOPE - “Odd Hope” LP 

Odd Hope is a one-man DIY psych-pop show 
being staged & managed by a fella named Tim 
Tinderholt. He sings and plays the whole 
shebang out of his home in Oakland, CA, and 
does so w/ such sparkling lo-fi diligence & 
aplomb that he’s able to call up much of the same 
swooping joy as that found in the works of The 
Clean, White Fence and the Skygreen Leopards. 
Beeping analog keyboards, ringing guitars anda 
generally playful worldview, w/ a deep and 
nasally voice tailor-made for “the new wave’, or 
for “modern music”, as we sometimes call it 
around here. It’s a little bit more lysergic and bent 
in parts than your garden-variety jangle, and 
Tinderholt sustains his vision exceptionally well 
over ten songs. His 45 last year was good, but this 
one’s a lot better - and I’m counting on you 
agreeing with me right after you order it. 
(Fruits and Flowers; _fruitsandflowers. 
bandcamp.com) 


LOREN AUERBACH with BERT JANSCH- 
“Colours Are Fading Fast” 3xCD 

When I think “1980s folk”, I’m forced to conjure 
up shudders of Kate & Anna McGarrigal, Bruce 
Cockburn, and whatever folk music “Gay and 
Lesbian Perspectives in Radio” used to play in 
the timeslot that preceded my late 80s KCSB-FM 
college radio punk show. Yet when I first 
Spotify-previewed this collection of Loren 
Auerbach’s complete works (virtually all from 
1985), I bought into the Virginia Astley/Vashti 
Bunyan comparisons I’d been reading, because I 
initially found the delicate construction of these 
often-shimmering songs to be at least sometimes 
right in that league, and yeah, Auerbach had a 
terrifically sweet voice, made even better by a 
very apparent lisp on many of the tracks (!). 


Having then gone on to buy the thing, I spun it 
around the house a few times, and both my wife 
and I were immediately caught off guard by just 
how mind-bendingly awful the lyrics are. Stuff 
like “Chasing love on the run/ Chasing love with 
a gun”. Or “what a name for a city / they call it 
London town”. Bert Jansch - Auerbach’s future 
husband - supposedly wrote and definitely 
played on these tracks, and [know he knew better. 


It cast enough of a pall on the proceedings to the 
point where I dug into the triple-CD’s liner notes 
to try and salvage some dignity or context - 
except that there were no liner notes to be had, 
despite a nearly $30 price tag. It’s still better than 
Richard & Linda Thompson, but that’s not 
saying a whole hell of a lot. 

(Earth; earthrecordlabel.com) 


IDLE 


While it’s not my preferred method for 
serendipitous music discovery, I’ve been 
actively listening to and buying music on 
Bandcamp for half a decade now. I imagine 
it’s a fair bet you’ve been doing so as well. I'll 
often find some of my favorite sounds in a 
given year by slavishly following a link that 
says something like “Chris Selvig just bought 
music on Bandcamp...” and then moronically 
clicking around from there, while ignoring my 
family, the dishes and non-musical 
enrichment for hours at a time. 


Pretty sure it was just sucha path that drove me 
to listen to Brighton, England’s EDIBLE 
ARRANGEMENTS back in 2013. It 
certainly wasn’t a Google search - just try that 
sometime, and if you haven’t somehow next- 
day-aired yourself an absolutely Jovely fruit 
bouquet within a couple minutes, well mister, 
you’re a better man than I. Nah, I still count 
Edible Arrangements as my favorite 
“Bandcamp discovery” ofall time. There’s not 
around any longer, I’m afraid. They were only 
active from 2011-2013, and they left behind 
one single cassette tape, which I’m told I 
ordered the last remaining copy of last year. 
And I hate tapes. That’s a measure of the 
regard to which I hold Edible Arrangements. 


Three young women: Isabelle, Marta and 
Rachael. Their eight songs are a methodically 
minimal, slow-grinding, spooky, church 
organ-driven DIY postpunk with vocal 
harmonies that don’t always match up in the 
right places. “Postpunk” as a descriptor is 
usually pretty nebulous; I get that. it usually 
signifies direct swipes from the late 70s/early 
80s fever swamps, and often quite rightly 
implies some lack of original gumption. Not 
so Edible Arrangements. Their dense and all- 
too-ephemeral material is some of the only 
music that successfully hustled “postpunk” 
into the 21st century, and made it sound jarring 
and fresh again. At least that’s how I heard and 
continue to hear it - otherwise I’d have ignored 
it, as I do with 90% of those Bandcamp links 
ten seconds after clicking the play button. 

I found all three members in late 2017 
sprawled all over the English-speaking world 
(well, the UK and US), and they were kind 
enough to revisit their recent past and answer 
a handful of questions. 


Edible Arrangements were: 


Isabelle: I played the “organ" and sung, along with 
Rachael. 
Martha: drums 
Rachael Finney: guitar and vocals 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Edible Arrangements 
reminded me of a dense mix of soundtrack music 
and eerie post-punk, and it breaks my heart that 
it only resulted in that one tape. What were the 
band's key influences, and how did you describe 
your music at the time? 


Rachael: The three of us have a lot of music 
interests in common, although I don't think we were 
all particularly listening to one thing together at the 
time. We started playing together out of the 
friendships we had with each other. Martha and Isa 
have known each other for a very long time, as they 
are both from Devon. I used to live with Isa in 
Brighton - as did Martha actually; when Martha 
moved out I moved in! I don't think we really 
described our music as anything - it was just what 
came out. Undoubtedly we were responding to 
things we were (and still are) into in a general way 
- things like The Raincoats and The Fates. 


Martha: I was listening to Kleenex a lot, Neu!, 
The Feelies, Waiters. I remember us talking 
about Look Blue Go Purple quite a lot. As for our 
music, I dunno - I always struggled describing it. 


Isabelle: Musically we were probably influenced 
by a lot of post-punk. I was listening to 
Carambolage a lot, and Look Blue Go Purple and 
me and Rachael really liked Devil’s Dykes, who 
were an old post- punk band from Brighton. I 
think they only ever did one 7”! I guess we didn’t 
really have a particular style in mind when we set 
out, it was always going to be a bit dark and 
gloomy with the organ, and of course I personally 
have always been drawn to the dark side. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: How often were you 
able to gig in Brighton, London and/or 
elsewhere? Did you feel that you had enough 
time to establish an audience? 


Isabelle: Brighton is small, you end up knowing 
everyone; a lot of our friends were putting on 
shows. It’s easy to get a show when you're friends 
with the promoter! So we got asked to play quite 
a lot. I think we definitely established something, 
people seemed to enjoy watching our 


dysfunction on stage. We were never much good 
at playing live! We went on tour once, and I had 


a total emotional breakdown in Sheffield. Never 
again. 


Rachael: I don't think we were ever really into 
playing shows that much, and we would often 
play shows with friends. Audience-wise we 
weren't really bothered - it was fun to hang out 
together and play. 


Martha: | agree with Rachael - I don't think it's 
something we paid much attention to. We just 
liked hanging out. We had some fun shows 
playing with Golden Grrrls. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: What was the best 
thing that each of you got out of being in this 
particular trio? 


Rachael: It was really about hanging out with 
each other - we would just laugh a lot all the time 
(often mid-way through playing). 


Martha: Doing something consistently where 
you can see progress, and having a laugh with 
Rachael and Isabelle. 


Isabelle: Hanging out with R + M, we always had 
a fun time. Sometimes it was stressful, but 
practice was always fun and I do think we wrote 


some good songs. I’m really proud of the song 
"Dark Water’ - the recording is a bit funny, but it 
was a very personal song to me. We also wrote 3 
songs just before we split and never got around to 
recording that I thought were great, but I don’t 
think they exist anymore! Maybe on my 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Your Soundcloud 
page describes the band as_ having 
"undeniable chemistry". So what was it that 
brought the Edible Arrangements experiment 
to an end? 


Martha: I guess it ended because I moved to 
America. After I moved to London from 
Brighton, it was a bit a schlep and not so free and 
easy. 


Isabelle: Undeniable Chemistry came from 
something Spencer said in “Made in Chelsea”! 
We had other things to do, and life got in the way. 
Martha moved to America, Rachael was 
teaching/doing a PhD/working on her art 
practice/solo stuff, etc etc etc. I had started uni 
studying nursing, and that was all-consuming 
(but then I got pregnant and dropped out). 


Rachael: Well Martha was moving, and I think J 
was moving - it just petered out. There was no 
major decision to stop, but when you start to 
move around it becomes difficult. We're still all 
very close friends so there was no drama. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Where did each of you 
go next, band-wise, and what are you each 
doing now? 


Isabelle: I’ve been doing Occult Hand with my 
partner Henry for the past 3-4 years - more 
sporadically now - semi-improvised, synths, 
found objects, tape loops etc. Very horror 
influenced, I guess. A few years ago I started the 
band Alison’s Birthday with 2 friends from New 
Zealand for about a year. We released a tape on 
Tuff Enuff Records, then broke up - I was 
pregnant during this time. Nowadays I don’t have 
much time to do anything except OH 
occasionally and I have been making sound/ 
found recordings by myself as Postnatal 
Possession occasionally for about a year. Id like 
to make a tape or something from that, but 
probably not play live. 


Martha: Absolutely nothing band-wise. I'm 
starting a Masters degree soon. 


Rachael: I now live in London. I’m currently 
doing my PhD and working as a lecturer and 
artist. I sometimes do stuff under the moniker R 
Elizabeth. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: If we put together a 
3-day Dynamite Hemorrhage Seaside Séance 
in Brighton next year, would you consider 
reforming for the occasion? 


Isabelle: | don’t think I’d remember anything 
apart from “Dark Water”! 


Rachael: | think practically it might be a tad 
difficult, and I am not sure we'd remember our 
own stuff!! haha! 


Martha: All expenses paid - then, sure. 


*** Just waiting for the weather to clear up in 
Brighton before announcing the 2018 DH 
Seaside Séance dates. Edible Arrangements + 
guests TBA. Until then, find out how 
phenomenally bewitching this band’s music 


was at ediblearrangements.bandcamp.com. 
TERK 


CARLA DAL FORNO - “The Garden” 12”EP 

I might have listened to Carla Dal Forno’s 2016 You 
Know What It’s Like debut LP more than anything 
else the past eighteen months, but it sorta fell in 
between the Dynamite Hemorrhage fanzine “review 
windows”, and thus I’ve never said anything about 
her in our pages. She’s a transplanted London-based 
Australian who used to be in Mole House when she 
lived in her mother country; now she’s creating some 
wonderful icy-atmosphere, dub-like moonscapes 
using synths, bass, guitar and her own clearly 
enunciated voice. 


Ifyou loved the Fabulous Diamonds while they were 
around (I sure did), you’ll love dal Forno, though 
she’s generally more austere and employs less 
fritzed-out experimentation. “The Garden” is four 
songs at 45rpm on big vinyl, which helps bring hazy 
elements and layers like quietly tinkling background 
piano and faint whistles to the foreground. It’s 
enshrouded in mystery and murk while remaining 
very approachable and listenable by children of all 
ages. There are moments where it throbs like 
something one just might consider “dancing to” - 
“Make Up Talk”, for instance - yet at such a drugged, 
languid pace you might opt to do a little “Tussin’ Up” 
instead. Some really first-rate music that kicks over 
just about any box you try to put it in. (Blackest Ever 
Black; blackesteverblack.bandcamp.com) 


NEUTRAL - “Nar” Mini-LP 

I’m getting used to every new Neutral release to 
be a superior successor to the one before it. This 
EP, the Swedish duo’s third, lets a distorted synth 
hum hang over just about every track, and unlike 
previous atonal efforts, guitars aren’t anywhere 
to be heard. Most short, sub-3 minute 
experimental slices bleed into the next one. The 
opener ‘Dw’ is apparently their version of Chris 
Knox’s “Not Given Lightly’, and sure, I guess I 
can kind of hear it through the Neutral broken- 
electronics mangle. Press materials call this one 
“mumbled kitchen sink realism”, but it’s really a 
(very) expansive take on DIY folk music to my 
ears. The excellent Sofie Herner vocal warble on 
“Kéldgatan” adds a nice touch over what sounds 
like the march of the mole people. “Inte Vara 
Radd” is perhaps my favorite Neutral track yet: 
wiry bass throb propulsion and mic-bleed spoken 
word Swedish, which is played totally uptempo 
w/ scratched-up sandpaper synth fritzing out in 
the background. A punker! If you’ve got 
youngsters or impressionable pals tipping on the 
verge of “getting into” fried, experimental, not- 
quite-rock, this might be the record to push them 
fully over. (Omlott; omlott.se) 


RAKTA - “Oculto Pelos Seres” 7”EP 

In the 1980s those who enthused over deathrock- 
drenched, whirling dervish, synth/watery bass 
music such as that currently performed by 
Brazil’s Rakta were often tagged with the 
pejorative “black clothes and pointy shoes”. 
Because the shoe fit, adherents wore it with pride. 
I went to a sunbaked California beachfront 
university with an exceptionally high “goth girl” 
quotient, and I’ve no doubt that Rakta would have 
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Neutral 
been a big hit with them. Their newest EP’s a 
pretty decent dose of loud, echoing ear-carve - but 
it’s just not quite as damaged as previous efforts 
such as Tudo Que E Sélido and that IITLP. Lalso 
could certainly do with less obvious theatrics this 
time, such as the whooshing synthesized wind 
sounds and Bunnymen bass, but I always enjoy 
Rakta when I hear them. They’d almost certainly 
have been my second-favorite band on 4AD. 
(Iron Lung; ironlungpv.bandcamp.com) 


REPTILE RANCH - “Reptile Ranch” LP 
Stefan Christensen - the celebrated avant-noise 
guitarist and recording artist - runs a side label 
called C/Site that allows him to release some of 
his own stuff and that of fellow underground 
travelers. Given his  label’s previous 
discographical history, I wasn’t particularly 
expecting him to dig deep into the well of 
1979/1980 UK DIY to release a full album of 
Welsh shoestringers Reptile Ranch, but I think 
it’s real good he did. Reptile Ranch certainly 
didn’t do quite enough to vault themselves into 
the fabled Messthetics “top tier”, but the 
influence of their mentors Scritti Politti shoots 
through this thing and helped to inform a 
disjointed and fractured set of wildly left-of- 
center pop songs. Some are entirely without 
percussion, others rely on endless and unvarying 
Fall-like repetition to set a somewhat rainy and 
grey mood. This LP pulls together both their 
singles, a comp track and a smattering of well- 
recorded unreleased live + studio stuff. It even 
contains a stapled-together dossier of photos and 
press materials that makes 1979 actually feel like 
it was nearly forty years ago or something. 
(C/Site; www.csiterecordings.com) 


The last four years have seen a bounty of 
incredible 1970s dub reissues pour forth, but it 
feels like the gate might finally be slamming shut. 
Dub reissues themselves can be pretty baffling. 
Entire albums are sometimes cobbled together 
from other albums; “rare dubs from the 70s” 
might be reggae tracks that were turned into “old 
school dubs” in the 21st century, yet passed offas 
authentic lost b-sides; and don’t even get me 
started on the whole Junjo/Scientist reissue 
series. It’s not quite “buyer beware”, because 
even some of the sketchiest-looking new/old 
releases can be full of ear-rattling, brain-erasing 
dub gold, but I thought it might be helpful if I 
turned some attention in this column to a few 
relatively recent treasures that have have spilled 
into the record bins near me. 


It came out (again) over a year ago, but Errol 
Brown’s 1978 Orthodox Dub instantly went 
onto my list of the most intense and phenomenal 
dub sets of all time. It was unearthed by a 
Japanese store and label called Dub Store, and 
was “...never officially released although a few 
clandestine copies reputedly did the New York 
rounds at the time...”. Brown was the mixer on 
this set, recorded at his uncle Duke Reid’s 
Treasure Isle studio. The upended tunes are 
mostly by B.B. Seaton from as much as a decade 
earlier, completely stripped to the floorboards 
and hacked at with crowbars. A sense of 
foreboding hovers over the whole thing, with 
skipped-out percussion & radically mixed sparse 


instrumentation throughout, especially on the 
amazing 1-2 punch openers “Black Forest Rock” 
and “Gold Toot Style”. And praise Jah that there 
are zero rastas babbling about the kingdom of 
Zion nor about making the rhythm come forward 
anywhere on here. An amazing dub to add to your 
collection, and judging from the fact that I’m still 
seeing it in stores, something with global 
distribution and fairly easy to find. (Dub Store; 
http://www.dubstore.co.jp/) 


2017 was maybe a bad year on the mind-blowers- 
from-out-of-nowhere front, but there were a 
couple I’ve picked up that I’d like to tell you 
about. I continued my Errol Brown engineering 
explorations with a terrific twofer CD of two 
ridiculously out of print LPs, Dubb Everlasting 
and Dub Expression - 1975 and 1978, 
respectively. Listeners are taken on "a 
labyrinthine excursion where the rhythm (is) 
systematically deconstructed down to the bare 
essentials with the drummer hammering away, 
supported by a thundering bass hammering 
underneath". That really sounds like the goods, 
doesn't it? Thankfully both LPs totally deliver, 
and as you might expect, there's a bit of daylight 
between the earlier LP's more bouncy and playful 
dubs and the 1978 record's deep and echo- 
drenched journies into the back of beyond. In a 
somewhat anomalous move, the CD's booklet is 
actually packed with useful personnel info and 
loads of full-color photos. (Doctor Bird; 
cherryred.co.ukNabel/doctor-bird) 


I was also happy to come across yet 
another archival release by The 
Aggrovators this year, a pretty new one 
on Jamaican Recordings called 
Aggrovating the Rhythm at Channel 
One: Rare Dubs 1976-1979. Maybe you 
all know the story on why liner notes for 
every release on Jamaican appears to be 
a tribute to the foresight and good taste of 
Edward "Bunny" Lee, even when he's not 
obviously involved with the recordings, 
but I don't. I mean, I know he helped 
assemble this band, but did he also inherit 
some sort of jackpot bonanza that gave 
him rights to insert himself into every 
subsequent archival dub release on this 
excellent archival dub label, no matter 
how dubious? Or was he really the 
invisible hand that was magnanimously 
shepherding dub through the second half 
of the 1970s? Please do tell I & I, because 
1 & Lama little perplexed on this one. 


Anyway, this set of rarities is fairly laid- 
back and = restrained, all things 
considered. The source material is 
mostly lovers rock or mersh reggae, and 
there's only so much you can do with that, 
even with King Tubby (or Bunny Lee) at 
the controls. But across about half the 
songs - especially the fierce and 
percussion-laden "Maddening Dub" - it 
totally works. That's par for the course 
with The Aggrovators' dub stuff, far as 
I'm concerned. I remember one of the 
first dub releases I ever bought was a 
"square off" between The Aggrovators 
and The Revolutionaries. Rotating 
songs, pick your winner. Then and now I 
vote for the latter, but I still end up with 
plenty of bought CDs and vinyl from the 
former. I guess it's because I'm funny that 
way. (jamaicanrecordings.com) 


Next let's talk about something I'm 
definitely not so ambivalent about. It's 
the Dub in Blood reissue that Pressure 
Sounds put out a little over a year ago, 
with the backing bands being Skin Flesh 
& Bones and the previously unknown- 
to-me Sunspot Band. The real star of this 
show is engineer Phil Pratt, who is one of 
those leading light producers almost 
never talked about except in reverential 
tones on reggae forums and among those 
who remember his pioneering work. The 


Errol Brown 
original LP ofthis came out in 1976, and it was called The 
Best Dub Album In The World back then. Though some 
purists have raised a bit of a stink about a bit of sound 
quality drop-off from the '76 LP to the '16 CD, my virgin 
ears have found the whole thing to be nothing but 
cranium-carving quality. It reminds me in parts of the 
stellar work that King Tubby did with Morwell 
Unlimited. What it lacks in flashy pyrotechnics, it 
rewards with consistent heaviness and low-endrumbling. 
There's a squeaking analog organ, tinkling ivories, watery 
percussion and a whole dark hallway of ghostly echoes. 
For you Lee Perry fans, there's even a killer bonus track 
recorded at the Black Ark. (pressuresounds.co.uk) 


This is probably as good time as any to put in 
another good word for Tapper Zukie in Dub, 
the 1976 mind-flayer that was reissued in 1994 
by Blood & Fire as Tappa Zukie in Dub. | 
truly thought that was the end of the story with 
this guy, as least as it came to sub-oceanic dub 
rumble, but that was before I found out about 
Escape From Hell, the other Tapper Zukie 
dub masterpiece, this one from 1977 and 
mixed by Prince Jammy at King Tubby's 
studio, with the rhythms having all been 
recorded at Channel One. Jamaican put this 
out in 2016, and I lapped it up like a hungry 
bear swiping at trout from a frosty mountain 
stream. 

Apparently Jammy had been summoned from 
exile in Canada by King Tubby himself to 
work on this one, and the tracks were all 
originally vocal versions with The 
Revolutionaries as the backing band. Man, it's 
good. Loads of reverb, loads of horns, waves 
upon waves of echo, Sly & Robbie, and a CD 
package that shoehorns in just tons of extra 
tracks. It had been one of those absurdly- 
priced collector's items for many years until 
this release, and even the most intensely rabid 
dubheads hadn't heard the thing. Get this, plus 
In Dub, if you're really interested in owning 
some of the best of the best. (Jamaican; 
jamaicanrecordings.com) 


Tapper Zukie 


I guess as long as I’m giving fine on places to either 
start or burnish a dub collection, I’ll cover a series of 
low-priced box sets that I can’t praise highly 
enough. They're, uh, not particularly new, and in fact 
started coming out in the early Obama era, in 2009. 
Yet the Greensleeves Records Evolution of Dub 
series are a phenomenal way to scoop up some of the 
most masterful and hard-to-find dub LPs of the 
1970s, because in many cases, they're only available 
here, and not on any other legit CD releases (nor LP 
releases, for that matter). 


Tapper Zukie 


What’s really drawn me to them, aside from a 
relatively rigorous commitment to ensuring that 
each box has four CDs of hall-of-fame dub genius, 
has been the thematic approach to most of them. So 
for instance, in volume 6, Was Prince Jammy an 
Astronaut?, you get a ferocious and bright 
spotlight on Jammy, one of the pivotal figures in 
the dub's golden age. There are four speaker- 
disturbing dub sets included, such as a previously- 
unreleased CD called Crucial In Dub that rounds 
up many sought-after dubs from the era. The three 
other sets, Kamizaki Dub, Uhuru In Dub and 
Osbourne In Dub have long been regarded as dub 
classics, "...showcasing Prince Jammy putting 
Black Uhuru, Johnny Osbourne, Sugar Minott etc. 
under heavy dub discipline". There are other sets 
with similar themes, including a_ terrific 
Revolutionaries box (#3). 


None of them are duds, save for #2, The Great Leap 
Forward, which has a couple of lesser Aggrovators 
LPs, an Aggrovators/Revolutionaries battle LP and 
a fairly boring Niney the Observer set. I'll admit that 
I never bought the final box, #8, The Search for 
New Life, because it exits the 1970s and brings the 
listener into our digital-dominated age, and if 
there's one thing that sends the headphones flying 
across the room, it's "digital dub". Include me out! 
You'll certainly appreciate the price points on these 
as well, which tend to top out at about $18/each. 


| _ ‘VOLUME 2 yi 
‘THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


Finally, there is one disc of modern dub worth 
praising, and it's by a fella who goes by the name of 
Tippa Lee. He's been around a while, recording 
loads of reggae 45s and LPs dating back to the early 
80s while he lived in Kingston, and my 
understanding is that he's now based in the US. 
Well, he put out an album of straight roots reggae in 
2016 called Cultural Ambassador that's mostly the 
standard praise-be-to-jah bullshit, but then he had 
the prescience to also create a dub version called 
Dub Them With Reality, and - wow! It's the real 
deal, a monstrous throwback earthquake of a dub 
record. One bone rattler of a track in particular, 
"Original Cassette", is now a Top 20 dub for life in 
my book. Try it out on Spotify if you wanna see 
what I mean - it's sitting there waiting for you to dial 
it up. Otherwise, grab it from Stone's Throw 
Records at stonesthrow.com. 


So listen, that was fun, wasn't it? I've spun offa few 
episodes of the Dynamite Hemorrhage bi-weekly 
podcast and made some hour-long dub-only shows, 
which I cleverly call "Hemorrhage in Dub". At this 
writing there are six of them, and I probably owe 
you another one soon. If you're into this sort of 
thing, perhaps you'll find it to your liking. All the 
podcasts are available on Mixcloud and iTunes, 
with a few hanging around on Soundcloud as well. 
Just Google it, my children - seen?? 

Jah Hinman 


DAN MELCHIOR - 
Driving” 12”EP 

Hard for me to call this the single best 
Melchior record in fifteen years the way 
I want to, since he’s pumped out a least 
a dozen records & tapes I’ve still yet to 
hear, at a breakneck clip of about 4-5 
every single year since the man shape- 
shifted beyond his quote-unquote 
“garage rock troubadour” guise. Yet this 
Ever/Never EP is hands-down my 
favorite thing I’ve heard since the In The 
Red days - an absolutely blistering six 
songs of distorted tunesmithery, with 
loads of space and room in each song in 
which one’s able to contemplate both his 
daffy lyrics & deliberately slopped-up 
song construction. “I Got a Feeling”, 
which opens this set, will probably win 
the “riff of the year” crown in those 
awards we’ ll all be voting on ina couple 
of weeks. “Another Oil Spill” is “Ball of 
Confusion” as rewritten by The Modds 
of “Leave My House” infamy, and is 
also brimming over with scrambled 
distortion and a generalized contempt 
for the state of adult leadership in 
2017/18. (I share your pain). The guy is 
restlessly creative and already 
documented to the gills, yet whether you 
have all the Melchiors or want to pretend 
this is the first record he’s waxed since 
2014, it’s most assuredly one of this past 
year’s crowning vinyl achievements 
either way. (Ever/Never; evernever- 
records.bandcamp.com) 


“Road Not 


SLENDER - “Walled Garden “ 7”EP 
In the storied tradition of one-man DIY 
depresso-rock (Pink Reason, Private 
Anarchy et al) comes this wonderfully 
alienating debut from NYC’s Slender, 
whom I’ve been told are actually a full- 
on four man band. It instead comes off 
as a set of drug-driven home recordings, 
complete with on/off tape clicks and 
enough weirdo & experimental moves 
to masquerade as a lost Fuck Off 
Records tape from ‘79, or at least 
something on mid-90s Siltbreeze. I 
believe illegal psychocilibans are being 
referenced on “It Exists to Make The 
World Feel Nice” and they’ve even 
gotten their grubby hands on a theremin 
on “Not Afraid”, yet the best damage is 
all parked on the A-side. That odd trio of 
“Suddenly I See / Anxiety / There She 
Goes” is as bleak, compressed and as stripped-down 
simple as “garage” music can possibly get, and yet it both 
rocks and confounds in equal measure. Can they pull it off 
again? Ill be perched over the order button to find out. (La 
Vida es un Mus; lavidaesunmus.bandcamp.com) 


ROBBIE BASHO - “Live in Forli, Italy 1982” LP 

A very welcome addition to the Robbie Basho canon, and 
quite a far sight better than I expected, as I knew Basho 
was kind ofa Windham Hill/new age’’-ish guitarist by the 
time the 1980s rolled around, though I’ve never sought out 
that stuff. The story goes that Basho played at the Palazo 
Gaddi in Forli, Italy in 1982, which was a few years before 
he had reportedly decided to quit music and four years 
before he died. It’s really an eye-opener of a set, as Basho 
charmingly bumbles his way through the Italian language 
between songs, and then rips off some fiery and/or lovely 
acoustic fingerstyle on tracks like “Pavan India’, “The 
Grail and the Lotus” and “Redwood Ramble”. The crowd 
is rapt, and applauds politely, even laughing at his genuine 
attempts at their mother tongue. There’s the familiar 
“Should Robbie have been allowed to sing?” dilemma 
present, but only on a couple of tracks, as well as some 
long, baffling interludes of him tuning that I’m quite sure 
could have been edited out. 


I’m even partial to the shimmering “German Chocolate 
Cake”, which sounds like an outtake from Robbie Basho’s 
Christmas Album (which didn’t exist). The distance 
between the complex, long-winding acoustic music 
played here and his 1960s stuff is barely existent, which 
tells me that a ticket to a Basho concert at virtually any 
point in his career would have still been a “hot buy”. 
(Obsolete Recordings; obsoleterecordings.bandcamp. 
com) 


World of Pooh, 1989 
WORLD OF POOH - “The Land of Thirst” reissue LP 

I’ve written enough about this phenomenal 1989 agit-pop masterpiece over the years that I thought 
it might be boring (for me) to try and sling any more ink its way. (For the full WoP story, check out 
their “oral history” in Dynamite Hemorrhage #3). So instead we’ ve asked guitarist Brandan Kearney 
for some of his thoughts on the newly-reissued LP. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: With several potential labels having lined up to potentially get The 
Land of Thirst out to the people again, what did Starlight Furniture Co. have to offer that sealed 
the deal? 


Brandan: When assessing a potential joint venture, you always want to look for unique synergies 
and economies of scale. And with decades of unmatched experience in “underground” music 
production and marketing, Starlight Furniture Co. definitely offered that and more! 


But even more important, they were willing to develop and implement a collaborative vision for 
moving forward together to cooperate on meeting or exceeding our shared goals, both now and in 
the future. I think I speak for Barbara and Jay when I say that this was very important to all three of 
us. 


The album had that wonderful artwork from a Tintin comic, but the reissue now has it 
relegated to a photograph of the original LP in a display with a batch of novelty records. Was 
it to lessen the chance of a lawsuit from the Hergé estate? 


There’s no doubt about it: The original album cover is iconic! But sadly, it also belongs to a different 
era. We all enjoy visiting “historic” buildings like Buckingham Palace and Notre Dame, and we 
strongly believe they should be preserved to whatever extent it’s feasible. But honestly, who wants 
to live there in 2017? 


In the exact same way, our graphics team worked to acknowledge the iconic nature of the original 
album design while also appealing to today’s more sophisticated and “plugged-in” audiences. I think 
they succeeded brilliantly! 


Similarly, the LP spine confusingly promises a record called "Threshing and Cultivating by 
Steam Power" by Sounds of the Countryside. Where are you planning to file yours? 


As passionate record collectors ourselves, we know that accurate LP spine information is the 
“backbone” of any well-curated collection. We take our responsibility to provide this information 
very seriously, and we are sorry to have let our listeners down. 


Please be assured that Starlight Furniture Co. has been made aware of the problem with the Land of 
Thirst spine and is working to resolve it. In the meantime, collectors who need a “quick fix” can easily 
scan the text below with their mobile device or all-in-one printer, print it onto sticker paper, and paste 
it over the incorrect text. 


WORLD OF POOH 


THE LAND OF THRIST 


I think the consensus among most people was that "Water From the Temple" - the secret cover 
song at the end of the original LP's a-side - was almost certainly World of Pooh's masterpiece, 
and yet it's not on the reissue. Why is that? 


We are thrilled that so many listeners enjoy this classic track, and we are very grateful for their 
support of the band over the years. However, multiple focus groups conducted by The Weizmann 
Group on behalf of Starlight Furniture Co. indicated a strong consumer preference for a streamlined, 
simplified album that meets the needs of today’s more “savvy” listeners. Accordingly, the decision 
was made to remove this track for the time being. 


That said, we do recognize that a significant niche demand exists for “Water From the Temple.” We 
are currently investigating proven, best-practice methods for making the song available to this 
segment through alternative channels of distribution, including the World Wide Web. Stay tuned! 


(Starlight Furniture; www.midheaven.com/item/the-land-of-thirst-by-world-of-pooh) 


BLUE CHEMISE - “The Music Lesson / 
Watcher at the Window” 7” 

Lovely, sparse, baroque mix of droning violin 
and various tape manipulations combine to make 
for a real contemplative duo of instrumentals. 
Blue Chemise are Australian, and have an LP and 
couple of cassettes to their name to date as well. 
At one point in “The Music Lesson” a vocal 
creeps in and briefly transmits something I can’t 
decipher before fading back into the gauzy ether. 
“Stop the war on working people’’? “No blood 
for oil” ?. You tell me. I don't know, it made me 
feel like an intruder for even trying to figure it 
out. It’s only just music - only just. Both tracks 
slowly bob and weave like a man dressed in 
Victorian 1800s garb stumbling home along 
cobblestones while remaining upright, refined 
and proud. Having subsequently heard Blue 
Chemise’s earlier material, I’m starting to get the 
sense that artists are actually saving their top 
work for their eventual I Dischi Del Barone 
singles, as appears to be the case both here and 
elsewhere. (I Dischi del Barone; iddb.se) 


ANDY HUMAN & THE REPTOIDS “kill 
The Comma / Do The Mole” 45 

Next time I see Andy Jordan/Human at a 
Reptoids or a World show, I’m going to ask him 
if he’s ever heard of Roxy Music or Simply 
Saucer, because I really think he’d like ‘em! This 
is the second 45 ina row from his band, following 
that Total Punk ringer from earlier in 2017, that’s 
convincingly displayed the Reptoids’ fierce 
KBD punk-meets-glam splatter aesthetic. Years 
of record collecting and band-hopping gathered 
knowledge have started to bear such intense, raw 
fruit that even when a saxophone rises up at the 
start of a song, you really don’t even care. 


More remarkably, given the teeth-clenching 
ferocity of the tracks, the band’s able to sustain 
the damage for running times of four and five 
minutes, respectively. I do hope it will resonate 
well with the shortened attention spans and 
general stupidity of our debased age. 
(Emotional Response; emotional-response- 
recs. bandcamp.com) 


HUSKER DU -“The Savage Young Dii” 3xCD 
The Dii have always been kind of a third-tier act 
for me. The post-”’Zen Arcade” aura that 
surrounded them was an omnipresent backdrop 
during my college years, and at least among the 
mid/late 80s UC-Santa Barbara college radio 
staff, there was much needlessly overheated 
debate about their relative merits vis-a-vis, say, 
The Minutemen or Soul Asylum or whomever. I 


Silver linings? Sure. Terrific package design; 
outstanding liner notes and archival photos; the 
three “In A Free Land” 45 tracks; and a teeth- 
gnashing alternate version of “Signals From 
Above” that’s easily as face-melting as the 
original. What the people - not me - really want 
are alternate versions and whatnot from their SST 
era, the era this box bumps right up against, 
ending as it does in 1983 just pre-’Metal Circus”. 


usually took the side of the “their hardcore stuff Not sure where that stands these days, but legend 


rules, the rest is meh” camp, though I very much 
recognize how intense and overpowering certain 
of the circuit-blowing tracks from “Zen Arcade” 
and especially from “Metal Circus” were. 


I pre-ordered this thing in a fit of anticipatory 
slobbering that I’d get to hear a boatload of 
ballistic unreleased thirty-second scorchers in the 
mold of “Punch Drunk” or “Bricklayer” from the 
1982 “Everything Falls Apart” LP. What I got 
instead - uh oh - was a couple discs’ worth of 
warmed-over, poppy “street punk” from their 
first years (1979-80), in which they were 
attempting to recreate some of the dastardly pop- 
punk heat they were hearing in fellow Twin Cities 
band the Suicide Commandos. Truth be told, I 
don’t like any of it, and it does nothing to burnish 
their legend. If anything, it detracts from it, and 
I’dhate to be the poor rube whose first experience 
w/ the band is this box. Sure, there’s the whole 
“Everything Falls Apart’ record again, but I 
already have that, you know? The “Land Speed 
Record” LP - an alternate version of which is on 
here - is thin gruel by comparison, and it always 
suffered by being a thinly-recorded live record in 
any case. 


once had it that a combination of band infighting 
and bad blood with Greg Ginn was making that 
reality tough to come by. I’m very content now to 
let that all unfold as it will, and go on my way. 
(Numero Group; numerogroup.com) 


HUSKER DU - “Extra Circus” 7”EP 

Now this is a little more like it - it’s some of that 
apoplectic, vein-popping, Bob Mould-shouted 
HC Husker Du that I was totally gunning for in 
the box. These five tracks were the ones left on the 
floor during the late 1982 “Metal Circus” 
sessions and that didn’t make it to the EP, and of 
the five, four are roaring, just-shy-of-’core 
temperamental outbursts from the bowels of the 
American sub-underground. I’ll posit that they 
were left off of the EP very much because they 
didn’t show enough stage-managed evolution 
from their knuckle-dragging hardcore era, but 
c’est la vie, right? This is a vinyl record included 
w/ some of the box set pre-orders, and has 
subsequently been turned into what will 
undoubtedly be one of the world’s last-ever CD- 
EPs to roll off the lines. 

(Numero Group; numerogroup.com) 


Husker Du, 1981 


Rays 


RABBIT USS. - “Rabbit U.S. Theme / Radio Bird” lathe-cut 
45 

Possibly a one-off collab between Jason from Honey Radar and 
the three members of Philadelphia’s Telepathic on a one-sided 
lathe-cut 45. It seems to have sold out of all copies sometime in 
the period between Charlottesville and Roy Moore. The 
“theme” is a meandering, mud-on-the-mics instrumental in the 
vein of the Velvets’ “Booker T”, and the assembled comport 
themselves very well accordingly. “Radio Bird” is a Honey 
Radar song by any other name, and a good one at that. Henn’s 
soft & dusky voice happens to be one of those that can’t really 
be mistaken for anyone else’s, so if the song is clipped, sharp, 
melodic + features someone who sounds just like him - yep, it’s 
him. Excellent left-of-the-underground release. (Third Uncle; 
http://store.thirduncle.com/album/rabbit-u-s) 


ALEXANDER - “Alexander” LP 

Not a lot of showing off or solo guitar pyrotechnics in this new 
LP by New Haven, CT’s David Shapiro, who records as 
Alexander when playing solo and who’s also in the duo Nagual 
and the psych band Headroom. As with previous releases of his, 
his guitar is patient and quietly contemplative, with sparse 
phrasing and the occasional improvisational passage. You’d 
likely surmise that Shapiro doesn’t quite have the dexterity in 
his digits as say, Jack Rose did, but I don’t think that’s really 
what he’s going for at all. He reminds me more of the wobbly 
modern Spanish fingerstyler who goes by the name of Isasa - 
something a little too weird for a wine-sipping dinner party, but 
excellent for your solo headphone tripping and for a nice spot 
near the front of your alphabetized record collection. (not on 
label; try Forced Exposure) 


RAYS - "Tour Tape" cassette 
Oakland’s Rays came out of the 
gate a couple of years ago with an 
instantly fetching sonic squall that 
married twisted & aggressive 
Swell Maps-ish DIY with melodic 
(yet somewhat abrasive) New 
Zealand-influenced abstract pop. 
This US tour-only tape is a real fast 
13-minute hustle through their 
newest songs (which are 
uniformly fantastic and _bar- 
upping) plus a few reworked 
corkers from the LP, done in a 
simple 4-track style that’s a lot like 
the roaring Soundcloud tracks we 
heard from them a year before 
they’d waxed anything. Now 
they’ve got this secret weapon 
keyboard player named Britta who 
adds a lovely Dunedin sheen over 
the proceedings, even when the 
song’s a ripsnorting, falling- 
down-the-stairs left-field punker 
like “Untitled”. Seriously, if you 
haven’t gotten wise to Rays yet, let 
me please implore you to do so. 
(raysoakland.bandcamp.com) 


V/A - “Shadow Band/King 
Darves/quit/Human Adult 
Band” 7”EP 


A comp without a name from a 
New Brunswick, NJ collective 
centered around the Human Adult 
Band, far as I can tell. The single’s 
divided into a folk side and an 
“out” side, which in the Old New 
Weird America are already two 
sides of the same coin. I’m 
absolutely most partial to the 
Human Adult Band’s dense and 
soupy heavy jam “(If You Got) 
Worms on the Brain”, which 
ensnares a sound not unlike that of 
a non-drugged Drunks with Guns 
w/ some of the guitar damage 
leaking out of Japan’s PSF 
Records in the early 90s. The 
Shadow Band also has a really 
strong track of slow-burn paisley 
psych in the Rain Parade mold. 
The others are comp tracks that 
mostly serve the purpose of 
keeping this from being a split 45. 
Good to know there’s an ill wind 
lurking in the shadows of the lush 
Rutgers campus. (dihd; dihd.net) 
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*** Tm looking for digital files of the following. I just want to hear ‘em! 
Let me know - dynamiteh@outlook.com - and I’m sure I’ve got something 
interesting in an mp3 file that I can trade * * * 


The Kiwi Animal - “Wartime” 7”EP 
The Portage - “Thirteen Thirteen” 12” EP (full EP) 
Maxine Funke - “Oranges in the Oaks” lathe-cut 45 
Neutral & Blod - “Rock Mot Svinen” lathe-cut 45 
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